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of profitable trade, will lead to the same result in this{of custom, freer than in any other part of Euro 


! 
postance alsv. 


cessity of a generel central superior authority, and re-/system introduced twenty-seven years 


commends the Prussian coercive system, 


Very confused ideas prevail in England respecting |on so firm 


thissystem. ‘The person who, in the house, speaks with 


the greatest moderation of the difficulty of compelling 





parents in England to send their children to school, is} compulsory system, one would be 
Lord Althorp. O'Connell may be pardoned for knowing |that t 
nothing of Prussia, rather than many Prussians who]and driven every morning with blows 


will not allow that Ireland demands, and justly deserves, 


the same equal treatment which the king has long since | any education, and purposely keep them from school 
O'Connell | church, 


i 
given to his subjects of all denominations. 


said —* In Prussia the corporal is the greatest philoso- | guardianship, 


Even the radical Roebuck feels the ne-| peasants are converted into landowners 


pes thre 
municipal 
Mug- 


and universities placed 


>; a 
! ago, Which 
land is now Copying 5 ind schools 


a basis, that the calumnies of Lord Brougham 
| head. 


| his OWL 
From the ce Criptions of what is called the 


can ¢ niy recoil oll 
Prussian 
Inclined to believe 
like hounds 


to be 


together 





e children) were coupled 


trained! 


Should a parent be so wicked as not to give his children 


ind 


the law justly the 


his remote threat may have had 


magistrate a right of 


vives 


t ' 


pher: and yet, in sj ite of this, the King of Prussia is|tary ctlect in individual cases; but I have never heard of 
the best reformer in Europe.” The latter is pertectly {the actual application of outward compulsion—obtorts 
true. With respect to the first part of the sentence, we | ¢ allo, Morality, sense of honour, general custom, con- 
leave O'Connell to settle the point with Kant, Pichte,|viction of the great advantage of a careful education 
Solver, Hegel, Schleiermacher, and others. I cannot|suflice, among us, to excite all parents voluntarily to 


He said— A com] elled 
} 


understand Sir Robert Peel. 


send their children to school. In perfect accordance with 


attendance on school must necessarily be combined with | our school laws it is considered as equally sinful to with- 


religious opinions: it limits religious toleration.” 


Prussia the attendance on school has nothing whatever | If we duly appreciate the spirit of the | 


to do with religious opinions; but it is founded on the 


greatest and most general religious toleration, the salutary 


| 


some 1} 
| 


Inj hold nourisiment from their minds as from their bodies. 


laws, cavils about 
fall aw vy; buteven the letter 


lence, and without the application of corporal 


! ' 
the letter has had a whole- 
nf] 
iad 


effects of which, Peel, as a defender of many religious | constraint, in promoting the intellectual emancipation of 


restrictions, still denies. 
The person who judges the Prussian institutions most 


dogmatically is Lord Brougham. He says (Report on 


the State of Education, I834),—*<It may matter little 
what sentiments are inculeated on all Prussian children 
by their mitary ehiets; but it would be something new 


in this conntry systematically to teach all chil 





six to fourteen years of a 


dience and non-resistance, the absolute excellence of its 
institutions, and the wickedness and iniquity 
eflort to improve them.” Tf the nob! 


citement of debate and the flow of his eloquence, 


of every 
: p 
a) 


notions and words escape him, we cannot wonder ; 


| 
| 


children, from) #nd_= to 


e, the doctrines of passive obe-| Clergy and the si 


let such }own discretion, and the similar 


but} Which 


Lie people. 
So much in necessary defence, not by way of accusa- 
tion. But to 


of a par 


return to the schools, of which the report 
the state of « 


lamentary Conmnitter 


vives valuable met 


on lucation 





rination: itis founded on the 
} jue thous Which were put to fittecn hundred overseers, 
which they Pepin 1, with the assistance of the 
hoolmasters. Most of the schools be 
song to two great svc ies—the National, and the British 
ind Forcign School So tely. The bond which hold 
e lord. in the ex-|jthem together is, however, entirely dependent on thre 


! 
of certain 





V princi; 
| they have ad mted, On the other hand, it in- 


that, \.hen called on by a parliamentary committee to|cludes neither dependence, nor superintendence, no 
give a dispassionate, true testimony, he should have ut-|{ scientific direction, nor any form, or positive code of 


tered things so entirely false, nay, so utterly absurd, can- 
not in any way be justified, or even excused. 


Sir Robert Peel compassionately intimates that our 
school children are tormented by theologians ; and 
Brougham places them under the rod and cane of the 


! 


! 
a sCiooi 





corporal. ‘That our military arrangements ar 
of freedom, and for freedom, and the very antipodes of the 
English recruiting and flogging system, may perhaps be 
more unintelligible to an Eneglishinan, than all the theo- 
lozical and scientific curtosities of Oxford to a German. 
But what have military arrangements to do with our 
If Lord Brougham has read any thing but the 
title page of Cousin’s work, he may and must know that 
all he said about the 
visionary, and could only serve to mislead those who 


scho Is? 
Prussian schools was entirely 


ln lic ved him. 

The doctrine of pas-ive obedience and non-resistance, 
so long upheld by certain parties in England, is not 
known in our schools, even by name; and if any profes- 
sor at Oxford should venture to speak of church and state 
as, thank Heaven, any Prussian professor is at liberty to 
do, it would certainly be said—the heretic brought state 
and chureh into danger. In cur schools and universities 
we know of no theological intoleranee, no exclusion of 
dissenters, no idolatry of what exists for the moment, no 
forced subscriptions ; yet we are not by this alienated 
from Christianity, but hold fast to the imperishable dia- 
mond of the gospel, without couverting it into ce. amulet 
with thirty-nine points. 

In Prussia, then, it would seem, the wickedness and 
impiety of every attempt to improve civil institutions is 
systematically enforced ! In Prussia, which, without any 
boasting of journals and newspapers, silently efiected the 
greatest reforms, and rose from a state of abject dezrada- 
tion, like a phoenix from its ashes,—the aversion and op- 


| 
| 


may be said 


that they have mere ly thy 


regulations. — It 
! ther as the Benedictine convent 


saine relation to each o 





in the middle ages, before the foundation of the ere 
congregations. "The matin differen between the tw 
societies ts, that the National receives children of all 
denominations, even Jews; but the religious instruction 
is given Wholly according to the doctrines of the estab- 


lished church. British and Forcign Society, om the 


Ps Cee . , 
other hand, gives ho relizious Instruction according to 
the principles of any one d ination, but content 





aecnon 
1 


itself with reading aud expounding suitable portions of 
the bible. The two socicties have become very 


late ly 
1 





extensive, and have encouraged and supported tho 
who entered by little presents. But with this wholly 
voluntary attendance, no regular system for further ex- 
tension can be prescribed or emploved ; neither are there 
pany satisfactory Institutions for the education of school- 
misters, teachers sometimes receive a small salar 


position between citizens and soldiers is abolished; the | 


system of the defence of the country is easy, yet general | heads of our sem 
and powerful ; the regulations of commerce and of duties'schoolmasters. But it 


NO. 26.—PART L.—15356, 


; 


s have only volunta contributions to de- 





pend on. ‘There is very permanent endow- 


ment. The 


ciple which it has adopted 


rarely any 


dritish society, In consequence of the prin- 
respecting religious instruction, 


receives no support from the clergy, and 
for the national schools their co-operation is not 


ind te nh} Ovary 


assistance of 
even | 


legally enjomed, but is wholly voluntary, 


One party, too, as [ have already told you, look upor 


every appropri ition of church property to ecducationa 
purposes as a secular rmilsapplication, We must regat 
every opiuion which would entirely separate these tw 


parts of intellectual developement as, at the most, ana- 
toinical or chemical, but certainly not as vital and lit 
giving. It we hear it atiirmed that a certain numb { 
canons are req te ln every cathedral to promote 
imercly the scientific cultivation of theology, there ought 
surely to be (according to the old church regulation 
one appointed to conduct the schools, and, like the 
iInaries, to superintend the education of 
| Il kinds of people spend only 


three, or, at the most, six mouths in acquiring such an 


education, it is obvious what an imeflicient race of teach- 


ers must result from such a system. 
As the 


rv-school much too 


number of d s was small, 
. , ; 
ind the children employed for six days together in’ the 


them, the idea 


These 


fields and 
of having schools 
| | 


mnanufactories unable to attend 


on Sundays was conceived. 


Sunday schools have nearly doubled within the last fif- 
teen vears, and have certainly had a very good etleet. 
The tew h UTS, howeve r, dedicated to le ining, are but 
t poor substitute for a more « prehensive and solid 
school education, and thouch it is commendable that 
inost of the teachers ino the Sunday schools accept no 
remuneration, they are, on the other hand, unpractised, 


| 


ind not properly trained for this profession. 


I find it stated that a million and a half of children 
ittend the Sunday scho Is; but this estimate doves not 
rest upon any accurate information, and, even were it 


correct, one hundred thousand Prussian children pass 
more hours in school than the million and a half of 
Enelish children. We have also a more thorough in- 


Into the deficiency of all these es ablishments, 





when We hae I 


from Mr. Braidley, that, in spite ol the 
Instruction given gratis on Sunday, there are, pe rl aps, 
fifteen thousand children in’ Manchester alone that do 
not go to school, This shows us the dark side of the 
factory system, which, though it may spire the body, 
overlooks the mind. T have already stated, in another 
place, why the humane law for factory children) has in 
part remained a dead letter, Perhaps it would be pes- 
sible to ae rn} lish on Sundays what cannot be etlected 
during the week. Mr. Braidley wishes for some com- 














pulsory means, and considers them: to ly practicable, 
Whether he is right or wrong T cannot decide; but it 
scemms to be absurd to fear that every interference of the 
magistrate and the law must lead to the despotism of the 
uiister Phey would net be able, by means of spell- 
ng l ition multi tion, Xe to introduce a new 
ystem, reducing Great Britain to ive Th whio 
elate frightful stori { t | lo not, | 

eve themselves believe them 

Ihe last report on pubiie i t in Tre id fur 

the folloy | 

r i rut mt) er cent ‘ | ial I pre ° 
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adversary, which may bring the small 


thing out of his 
majority to this or that side, Like Phaedra to GEnome, 
ld then cry out to him who spoke the truth, 
And yet every unprejudiced 


they wouk 
‘Thou saidst it; not I.” 


person knew the truth long before. 


—->— 


XLV. 


iations—Jews—Hampton Court—Raphael’s car 
~Mrs. Austin-Departure from London. 


LETTER 

Post-office reg 
toons 
London, July 26th, 1835. 


The most zealous advocate of the olden time must 

acknowledge the improvement of Great Britain, when 
| ’ 

he is going (as T am now) to travel through the coun- 


trv. ‘I'wo or three centuries ago, it would have taken 


Christians whether they should have any share in pub- 
lic affairs or not. ‘The smallness of their number does 
away with all fear of excessive influence; and if they, 
being in part rich people, bear a great share of the pub- 
lic burthens, it is equitable to give them rights in return. 
Any apprehensions that might be entertained for the 
church might be removed by special enactments, though 
the Jews are hardly more hostile to the church than 
dissenters and catholics, who have a share in the legis- 
lation. Besides, the Jews have no inclination to make 
proselytes, whereas their conversion to Christianity will 
certainly be facilitated by the proposed measure. Other 
members said, deists and atheists sit in parliament, and 
the Jews can judge Christians as jurymen, or purchase 
votes, and send members to parliament. Whatever 





opinion may be entertained on the subject, I should be 
inclined to say that, to place the Jews and Christians on 


forty weeks to visit the places which T shall see in forty jan equality in England would be premature, so long as 


days; in which I do not include the time I may stay at 
any place, but merely the slowness or rapidity of travel- 
ing, and of the means of reaching certain places in a 
short time, and in an agreeable manner. 

The first attempt to establish a post for letters was 


the conservative party was able to hinder the establish- 
ment of perfect equality between the Christians. 


London, 27th July, 1835. 
On one of the finest days of July, I accompanied my 


made in the reign of Charles I., in the year 1635, but |{riend Mr. Waagen to Hampton Court; the road to which 
it failed, on account of the civil wars. ‘There has been | lay through a cheerful, highly-cultivated country, enli- 


sides, these men are always judged and understood differ. 
ently, extolled or blamed: thus Aristotle, Demosthenes, 
Alexander the Great, Gregory VII., Luther, and similar 
minds. ‘Those Sunday children had only a Sunday life ; 
on the shoulders of the latter, too, rests the burden of 
earthly days of work, It is chiefly for the other millions 
of creatures of reality, that the celebration of Sunday 
was instituted, in order that the promised land of the 
spirit may at least be shown to them at a distance, and 
their sensual self-sufficiency be diminished. 

As the clock struck, several hundreds of persons 
crowded into the hall of the Cartoons, but they hurried 
past without attending to them, or at most cast a glance 
at the new engravings, which do not express the charac. 
ter of the works half so correctly, as the old ones, which 
hung in our room—in particular, instead of the harmony 
of light and shade, a harsh false contrast is introduced, 
As a painting, the draught of fishes seems the most per- 
fect; the figures and the landscape are equally admir. 
able. But it is probable that barbarous hands have cut 
off a piece on each side, because the picture was too 
large to fit the place over the chimney. They all hang 
too high; and, for some incomprehensible reason, the 
upper round windows in this apartment are walled up, 
so that the only clear light is reflected upwards, from the 
pavement of the courtyard. 


a post-office since 1657, though the first rude beginning | vened with a gay variety of houses, villas, meadows, 


gave no presage of the extent which it was one day to| 
acquire; for the number of letters now sent every week 
from London is estimated at 40,000, 

The postage of a single letter is— 


For 15 English miles 
30 
2300 


600 


” 
” 


” 


The increase of the rate is, therefore, smaller in pro- 
portion, for long than for short disrances, not to deter 
people entirely from writing, or at least not to make it 
too expensive, ‘The postage on a letter from London to 
Prussia, ts ls. 8d. 

The gross receipts of the post-offices in 1832 were 
L1,020,000, 

The roads have improved at the same time as the 
post-oflice regulations, especially since certain sums have | 
‘To promote the making of 
roads in many parts of Scotland, the government granted 
half the expense, as 
defray the other half, which has been of the greatest 
advantage to the cultivation of the country. 





been levied for this object. 


soon as the landowners engaged to 


London, 26ih July, 1835. 


I was interrupted yesterday, and could not return to 
my usual course. At length, however, the interruption 
was very agreeable, and [ had a long discussion with 
Mr. about the state of the Jews in England. He 
was very glad that a Jew had lately been elected an 
alderman of the city of London, which was the first in- 
stance of the kind. I believe that the indelible charac- 
ter of the Jews, which has been as often a subject of 
praise as of blame, will vanish sooner than is believed, 
when the legal and civil regulations, which draw so 
strict a line, shall be abolished. England might, in this 
respect, advance more rapidly than other countries, for 
two important reasons: first, because the number of 
Jews here is, in proportion, much smaller than in most 
of the continental states; secondly, because the immi- 
gration by sea is attended with great difficulties; where- 
as, for instance, the immigration of Russian and Polish 
Jews into the Prussian states is but too easy. On the 
17th April, 1833, Mr. Grant brought forward a motion 
in the house of commons to emancipate the Jews, or to 
place them nearly on the same footing as the catholies ; 
and on the 23d July his proposals were adopted, in their 
essential parts, by a majority of one hundred and eighty-! 
nine to fifty-two. But the house of lords rejected the | 
bill, by a majority of one hundred and four to fifty-four. 
Among other speakers, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
said, that he readily acknowledged all the good qualities 
of the Jews, but he thought it impossible to admit per- 
sons to a share in the legislation of a Christian state, so 


trees and flowers. The palace, though not poetic and 
fantastic like Windsor, is, both in its internal and exter- 
nal appearance, more striking than Buckingham House. 
In the famous Cartoons of Raphael, this palace contains 
a treasure equaled only by the Stanze of the Vatican. 
We had the choice between attending divine service, or 
being locked up for some hours in this sanctuary, and 
preferred the latter: the longer we stayed, the more 
deeply we became impressed with the life and animation 
of every form. After the lapse of three centuries, after 
the most barbarous treatment, and placed in an extreme'y 
unfavourable light, they still remain seven chefs-d’ceuvre 
of the world. It is inconceivable bow this master could 
have thought, felt, and executed so much during his 
short life. A few days since, I was dining with the 
celebrated sculptor, Mr. Campbell, when a gentleman of 
the party wished to prove that education alone made a 


A religion which (like the Indian) buries all sense of 
beauty under distorted symbols, or (like Mahomedanism, 
and over-strained puritanism) will not allow any thing 
spiritual to be explained and illustrated by the visible 
form, are both in error, On the other hand, the idea 
and the essence of religion are not comprised in beauty 
alone, for then the Greeks would be the best teachers of 
religion. 


London, 29th July, 1835. 


Iam so occupied with my departure, which is fixed 
for the day after to-morrow, that I can scarcely collect 
my thoughts to write any thing down. 

Mr. P—t—r has most obligingly given me all the 
necessary information for my journey, and my packet 
of letters of introduction which I have received from 
various parties has grown so large that I shall scarcely 


man what he was, and that the same education would|be able to deliver and profit by all during my short 


always produce similar results. It is certainly very foolish 
and reprehensible, when men do not all that lies in their 


trip. 


I called yesterday on Mrs. Austin. I may congratu- 





power for their fellow-men, or if education be neglected ;| late myself that she has consented to translate my letters 


but we have still to find out the method, or rather we 
never shall find it out, by which we can create out of} 
nothing. ‘That is the work of Omnipotence alone ; his 
breath animates, (numine affatur), him we recognise 
in the sublime works of Raphael, Shakspeare, Phidias, 
and other kindred spirits. Education may expel the ig- 
noble part, raise the mind to a medium elevation, and 
give it a certain degree of firmness and consistency: it 
can form men after its image, that is to say, after the 
image of the schoolmaster, but non ex quovis ligno fit 
Mercurius. 

When I read the history of the creation, and see what 
God performed in each day of the week, and how all, 
moves and expands, how all that is created labours in its | 
contracted sphere of life, till it again falls a prey to death ; | 
when I so consider the creation in its manifold changes, | 
I would call all this the content of the working days ; 
but on the day when God, as the scripture says, rested, 
some single points of light seem to me to detach them- 
selves from the eternal unbounded fountain of his spirit, 
in order, in contradistinction to that gigantic reality, to 
manifest, with still greater overwhelming omnipotence, 
the doctrine of mind. 

Homer, Sophocles, Plato, Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
and Cervantes, these are the “Sunday children of 
God.”* Perhaps the great martyrs of the church, of the 





oe ; ag 
state, and of science, who endeavoured to reconcile reali- 


ty and spirituality, set themselves the greater, the more 
difficult problem ; but as God alone is able fully to solve 
it, as its bearing is twofold, as its light comes from two 


* The Germans give the name of Sunday child (Son- 
tags kind) to one born on a Sunday, and particularly on 
one of those which they call « golden Sundays,” i. e., the 





long as they declared Christ to be an impostor. ‘The 
Archbishop of Dublin, on the contrary, voted for the 
bill, observing, that after such an emancipation of the 
Jews, it would depend entirely on the choice of the 


» 
~- 


quatember days. Such a child, in the opinion of the 
superstitious, is able to discern spirits, and is destined to 
be peculiarly happy. Even with this explanation, the 


on England. For my own sake, I requested her to alter 
and omit whatever she might think necessary in my let- 
ters. Many things in my book will appear dry to her, 
yet I have the vanity to hope that I shall sometimes co- 
incide with her in thoughts and feelings. Should I be 
deceived in this, she may either leave out this expression, 
or correct me in an explanatory note. 


London, 29th July, 1835, 


[ start to-morrow morning at half past six, and shall 
reach Nottingham in thirteen hours. For this journey 
of one hundred and twenty-four miles I am to pay 
eighteen shillings, and including fees, I suppose, about 
twenty-one shillings. ‘The outside fare, therefore, is 
cheaper, and the inside dearer, than in Germany ; but at 
all events, traveling is here much more rapid. 


—— 
LETTER XLVI. 

Eulogium on Englishmen—Stage coach—Journey to Nottingham 
—Character of the scenery—The mob in Nottingham—at- 
tempt on Louis-Philip—Character of the French—Their Jegis- 
lation— Wakefield—Cotton factory —She flield—Leeds—Selby— 
York—Ripon. 

Ripon, Sunday, 2d August. 


1 cannot take it for granted, that in Haringsdorf, a re- 
mote watering-place, you can already be provided, by 

iring’s exertions, with maps; though the author of 
« Walladmor” and of the “ Castle of Avalon” ought, above 
all things, to hang up a map of England in his new resi- 
dence. I will therefore conduct you, as well as I can, 
though by a very roundabout way, to Ripon, in the 
western part of the county of York. 

The last few days in London were, of course so fully 
taken up with other matters, that study was out of the 
question, and I had not even time to pay the most necessary 
visits. AsI have neither leisure nor composure to enter 
into general observations on London, I will mention only 





passage seems obscure.—T'ranslator’s note. 


one point, in which I am personally concerned. While 
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many complain of the unsociableness of the English, I| logical theory of elevation, as the iron bands and nails | fortable, as the pleasures which nature here offers. This 
have the greatest reason to extol their obligingness and | project from it, and produce a philosophical connection | two-fold kind of life in town and country, united with the 


readiness to do service. Much, as I have already ob- 
served, depends on recommendation, but certainly not 
all; for some persons, to whom I[ had no recommenda- 
tion whatever, showed me almost more attention than 
any others. 

Mr. 'I’., for example, brought me several letters late in 
the evening prior to my departure; Mr. P: r made 
the necessary arrangements for me at the coach office, 





gave me several most useful little maps, and drew up | 


for me a whole sheet full of minute directions for my 
journey, and came to the coach office at six o’clock in 
the morning, to see that no wrong was done me as a 
stranger. I could adduce many such examples, and ask 
—Where shall we find people so ready to oblige? 

But as a painting without shadow is defective, and 
as I see a kind of injustice to the Germans in this un- 
restricted praise, I will confess that I have met with 
exceptions. 

* * * * * * 

With B. R. the case is rather different. When a 
man, who has transacted business with him to the amount 
of millions, recommends any body, it is not the person 
himself who is recommended that claims attention, but 
mercantile prudence prescribes that he should not be 
wholly overlooked, and that letters and cards repeatedly 
left should not be thrown into a corner. I the less ex- 
pected this, as I have found another branch of the same 
family in P equally obliging and amiable. How- 
ever, the vast number of persons daily recommended to 
such a man, the total difference of our pursuits, and 
many other circumstances, excuse an accidental ne- 
glect, or give a right to reject the multitude of such 





claims. 

But if I myself neutralise, on equitable considerations, 
the exceptious which I promised to allege, the rule of 
the universal kindness and obligingness of the English 
remains untouched. I will therefore, in the third ex- 
ample, state a complaint, without attempting any justi- 
fication. I was desirous, above all things, of becoming 
acquainted with L. Br , and with this view obtained 
letters of introduction from a celebrated diplomatist, 
and from a man known and respected in all parts of the 
world, and I know that the latter had spoken of me in 
too favourable a manner; but letters and whole batteries 
of calls and cards had no effect whatever. 

You exclaim—Where is the account of your journey ? 
Have I promised to give you one? Besides, if 1 mention | 
to you the towns through which I passed, cannot you | 
read in Spieker’s Travels a more complete account of} 
every thing remarkable than I can possibly give you! I 
will therefore commence with some general observations, 
which, however, are derived from repeated experience. 
I now proceed to the manner and the inconveniences of 
the mode of traveling. 

Outside and inside, subject and object—these great 
opposites are rendered more striking, and are more felt 
by the English mode of traveling with the stage, than by 
any other in Europe. It seems that the outside is pre- 
ferred, as is fitting in a commercial country ; nay, even 
females do not hesitate to ascend the ladder, and take 
their seats on the outside, at the risk of very awkward 
exposure. A connoisseur may perhaps think this to be 
the most agreeable part of the mode of traveling. Many 
Englishmen know how to allege abundance of arguments 
in favour, not only of the light side, but also of the dark 
side, just as they do for sinecures, rotten boroughs, corn 
laws, prohibitory laws, protecting duties, slavery, exclu- 
sion of the dissenters from the universities, &c. Because 
they have excellent roads, and the best horses, and travel 
with the greatest rapidity, therefore their stage coaches 
are also the best built, and the most convenient; the two 
things are necessarily connected, and the one is the 
natural consequence of the other. Because there were 
corn laws, and sinecures, and rotten boroughs, therefore 
England has become great, &c. If we consider this 
method of combining cause and effect, we might (without 
being disposed to scepticism) at length deny with Hume 
the whole law of causality. To all theories, @ priori, on 
the outside of the stage coach, I oppose the bitter expe- 
rience, a posteriori, on which account a traveling cushion 
is, in England, a most indispensable article. The tabula 
rasa of the wooden seat is not alone incapable of any 





| between outside and back, which may be explained on 
| Locke’s system, but rather requires stoic resignation than 
affords epicurean pleasure. In the corner seats you are 
actually in danger, and have, therefore, a natural incli- 
nation, nay, almost a right to lean upon the person who 
has prudently chosen the centre place. You may also 
think yourself lucky when you can lean or rest on the 
sharp edge of a trunk; but as soon as my back began to 
ache in consequence, I fancied myself again in the days 
of my youth, and of the barbarous Prussian post wagons, 
when I was also glad to find some trunk to lean upon, 
At a very small expense, and with a very trifling increase 
of weight, all this might be remedied, and will be reme- 
died in England one day. ‘The new Prussian stage 
coaches are certainly preferable to those in England, 
while, on the other hand, the rapidity boasted of in 
Prussia is far inferior to that of the English coaches. 
Horses and roads cannot be all at once improved by an 
ordinance, but the delay at every stage is an abominable 
abuse among us, and ought to be remedied. Why do 
the Exglish take hardly two minutes to change horses, 
and the Prussians at least five times as much? It is 
only the ennui, hence arising, that drives the travellers 
to have recourse to coffee, beer, brandy, sausages, and 
such other palliatives, If in England the greatest praise 
is due to the beautiful horses, the elegant harness, the 
smooth roads, the rapid progress; in Prussia, to the se- 
curity of the seat, which is taken and numbered, and 
to the coaches; what, it may be asked, is the best in 
France? Without all doubt the bill of fare. A French- 


;Varied and peculiar activity, must have a beneficial in- 
i fluence on mind and body, and is altogether different 
from the hankering after summer villas, with which dull 
jsort of poetry many among us endeavour to banish their 
jinental tedium. 

Early the next morning I saw, at Nottingham, the 
remains of the castle, finely situated on a rock, which 
had been burnt down by the populace. It may lead the 
English to humility, that if they are very little threat- 
ened with danger from without, it may manifest itself 
with double force and destructive power at home. No 
jpeople is destitute of some internal seeds of depravity, 
but if their growth is not checked in this fortunate island, 
jthe guilt and the punishment would be doubly great. 
Momentary want of employment, too striking contrast 
between rich and poor, mistaken notions of the effects of 
machinery, excited the populace some years ago. But it 
was only the populace who were inflamed to madness, 
and the disorder passed over with the occasion, and by 
proper management. But what shall we say of the un- 
happy nation which, for five and forty years has been 
seeking for liberty in all directions, and by every 
means, only not by moderation, contentedness, and 
humility ! 

Even the boldest adherent of the superficial utilitarian 
dectrine here would shrink with horror at such a whole- 
pate, indiscriminate attempt at murder as that upon Louis- 
| Philip; compared with these cold-blooded, calculating 
| wretches, Clement and Ravaillac appear to me almost 
like innocent, misguided children. Is this the fruit of 


} 





man, educated in the art of eating, would surely have |the pretended highest civilisation, to trample at once 
been horrified, if nothing were set before him for his | under foot the commands of nature, of the mind, and of 
dinner but roast mutton at the head of the table, and | revelation, and to trust only to a redemption through 
boiled Iamb at the bottom. In France eating and drink-|Satan! I would most willingly admit the excuse, and 
ing has become a refined enjoyment, ennobled by art. | persuade myself of its validity, that this is but an isolated 
Nay, they sometimes appear to travel solely for the plea-| attempt, wholly unconnected with the nation, civilisation, 
sure of eating, and sharpening their appetite. err piana &e. But the contrary conviction forces it- 

On the 30th of July [ traveled, in one day, 124 Eng-!self upon me against my will. Where pocts, who ought 
lish miles to Nottingham, on the 31st to Wakefield, on}to purify and ennoble our earthly existence, find their 
the Ist of August, to this town. The character of the} highest pleasure in wallowing in the mire of every thing 
whole country is by no means so picturesque, fantastic, | that is base and vile; where the stage becomes the school 
or sublime, as many parts of Germany, Switzerland, and|for sin, must not such practice result, in the end, from 
ftaly, but in the highest degree agreeable, and, in some jsuch a theory ! And can religion have a salutary effect, 
parts, diversified. Every where are proofs of the highest | when the one party considers the Jesuitical Mont Rouge 
cultivation, and of flourishing agriculture: wheat and/as the only true Zion, and the other makes Lalande a 
barley predominant, scarcely any rye; potatoes and tur-{saint, because he denied every thing holy. Many (how 
nips of all kinds, in almost equal proportions; and not a/could a man doubt it) follow better paths, but their in- 
The diversity, already |tellectual electricity seems to be exhausted, and a proces 


little clover and pasture fields. 
will not suflice to subdue and kill such ad- 


mentioned, the charm of the scenery, principally arises | monstre 

from the circumstance, that the several divisions of the | versaries. 
country (Z. e. the fields) are by no means of the same! The ordinances of the year 1830 were certainly inju- 
size and shape, and extremely seldom long and narrow, (dicious, nay, unjust. But what has proceeded from the 
Every field is enclosed with green hedges, and the trees; boundless joy, the arrogant self-confidence, the extrava- 
are sO numerous, scattered in such various groups over |gant hopes? Peace was preserved, but more from fear 
the fields and meadows, that England is not, indeed, the | than from love of peace, and more through the King of 
country in the world richest in forests, but, perhaps, the | Prussia than because a conviction of the necessary in- 
most abounding in trees. How dreary and monotonous | dependence of nations had taken root among the French, 
are the treeless, hedgeless roads of the celebrated Maade- May God make things better both in the east and the 
burg, compared with this variegated landscape of enclo- | est! But in these precious five years has one single, 
sures, hedges, trees, corn fields, and pastures! I do not} great, and salutary law been passed ! a measure truly 
exaggerate, but, on the contrary, am below the mark, |relieving the sufferings of the world, adopted or carried 
when I assert that we can overlook on each side of the {into effect in France !—No, ‘The public debt and stand- 
road, a five-fold length of verdant hedging: if, in a dis- jing army have been increased ; the taxes in no essential 
tance of fifty miles, five hundred, on both sides, are | point diminished ; the monopoly ot the rich maintained, 
planted with hedges, this is surely a proof of industry, | from military service down to the manufacture of sugar; 
capital, and an attention to elegance and beauty, which | vain deelamations about cosmopolitism—with the pro- 
we do not always find united with them. We often|hibitory system; slaves instead of independent and yet 
boast of our avenues, but, instead of these long, tedious, obedient civil officers, an inflammatory fever in Paris, 
uniform, prosaic, parallel kines, I here find the most|and a shivering fit in the provinces and towns, which are 
manifold and charming diversity. I never could have | deprived of all rights and independence. 

supposed it possible that such simple elements as tree 
and bush could produce as much variety as a kaleidoscope. 





God knows the future destinies of France and Eng- 


What I see reminds me of some portions of the Goldenau | land,—and not I, or any other man, because he reads the 
Some persons pont out resemblances be- 


of Anhalt, of Lower Silesia, only that these highly culti- | newspapers. : | 
vated plains are infinitely more extensive in England.}tween the two countries, but I will oppose them with 
The whole country has the appearance of an agricultural | differences, and hope to have the better of the argument, 
garden ; and, though individual farmers and land owners | Richelieu said, “The French wanted a plomb, the 
may, from a variety of causes, be in bad circumstances, | Englis had perhaps, too much; and this gigantic ship 
yet the soil proves a careful cultivation, and must bring | which boldly traverses the ocean of history, still pos- 
them large returns. sesses so much genuine living ballast of mind and heart, 
The Englishman of rank has a greater regard to his| that it will certainly not so easily upset and sink, because 
comfort at his country house than in London; a rout injsome political adventurers clamber up the mast, and 











impression, but is so far disposed to the fashionable geo- 





town can scarcely be so congenial to the mind, so com-! waving their colours, dream of am El Dorado, suspended 
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between heaven and earth, where they would cast |stantly look out from his central position, because it is | directed against Rome and catholicism, in a manner we 
anchor. |by no ineans necessary that he should do so. This first | are - longer accustomed to in Prussia, and which will 

But this saying of Richelieu may be explained or in-/ error gives rise to the erection of an immense number of gradually disappear, in proportion to the progress of 
4 in another manner, if we are to understand by | useless walls and divisions ; a prison neatly plaited like Christian charity in both parties. Not but that there is 
hth part of the cost and|a very important difference, only the mode of expound- 
ing it, and of exploring and spreading the truth, may be 
united either with un-Christian acrimony or with Chris. 
On the other hand, they have, more | the higher scientific sense of the word: but here I can-|tian charity. ; ; 

t even discover a correct or judicious practice. I find occasion to observe that practical intellectual 
which cbildren amuse themselves. You may throw} The Pythagorean system of silence has also been in- education is, perhaps, greater than among us, but positive 
them down, push, roll, or set them on their head, they | troduced into this prison. I have already directed your | knowledge less; and yet the object is not attained till 
immediately rise and stand upon their feet, and defeat attention to the good effects produced by it. But if the! both are combined in due proportion, Thus a person of 
all attacks in the same manner. A German stands firm punishments already annexed to certain crimes were severe the inferior class talked very sensibly about religion and 
and sure, but having the centre of gravity in his heart, jenough, they appear to me too rigorous with this great | religious toleration, but was so unacquainted with the 
if he is once thrown down, he is a long time insensible, | additional severity, But if the new standard is a correct difference between Prussia and Russia, that, under other 
and scarcely moves, while the French merrily dance|one, the former was too mild and too short. ‘There is | circumstances, I might have taken it for a satire on the 
f But if the seven sleepers nothing unreasonable in the innovation, said a lawyer to | too close connection between those two states. A young 
jlady, who spoke very well, asked me if Napoleon was 
these foreign tumblers. Daru replied to the Prussian|So, also, he formerly, accepted torture, and yet no one | still alive? I found this innocence, or indifference to 
deputies who complained of intolerable oppression, « You ican deny its barbarism and injustice. ‘The scandal the tree of knowledge, almost laudable, but was not a 
do not know what a people and a country can bear and | of improper conversation can be checked without prohi- little surprised when she Went on to enquire whether | 
endure. The French themselves are certainly the best| biting every sound to those who are shut up in solitary | had come over land from Berlin to England. 
proof of this; but how long did the impotency of the \cells. A bird which was singing in its cage seemed to! On the 3d of August I fulfilled, far from our country, 
Germans continue after the barbarous period of their|me the only free being within this labyrinth of walls. my most imperative duty, and gratefully remembered our 
thirty years’ war! May the French not argue themselves | My feelings are wounded by this perfect muteness—this king. There are in the history of the world so many 
into a similar state of impotency ! |neasuring mortality according to the standard of unbro- celebrated names, from whose glory, however, every cen- 

England has carried on war for many years, but it has/ ken silence—and [ find it quite impossible to regain aj tury takes something away, because the business of their 
had no wa: in its own country; this is a main cause of) proper frame of mind to-day. | life was only destruction. This idolatry, paid to the de- 
its civilisation and improvement. What are all taxes to | From Wakefield I proceeded to Leeds, but did not | stroying divinities of the earth, ought to be combated by 
the oppressive and tormenting burden of lodging foreign, make a long stay, as I wished to go by the railroad to every means, and to be rooted out. The true gardener 
insolent soldiers? It is happy when a nation understands Selby; but here, even the steam-engine rests on Sun- is not he who cuts down the sound tree, and burns it for 
how to profit by this purgatory, to eflect its regeneration, |days: I had, therefore, no alternative between setting |fuel, but he who sows, plants, waters, grafts, destroys 
and does not, by cowardly submission, fall a prey to|out on Saturday or waiting till Monday. | vermin, lops off dead branches, &c. The tree falls with 
death. In front stands the fiery dragon, groaning, snorting, |a crash to the ground, beats down every thing in its way ; 

In the course of my journey, | looked around with the and foaming, till the twenty carriages are lashed to his | and this kind of history, calculated for effect, has been 
tail; when he sets forward with the utmost ease and ra-/ extolle, not only by the stupified and amazed spectators, 





terprete v 
it the faculty or tendency to remain unalterably in one | an antique ruff. With an eig 


and the same position or course; the French are cer- | materials, all the essential objects of such a building might 
tainly more destitute of this a@ plom> than any other be attained. Bentham was certainly no philosopher in | 


people of Europe. are | 
than any nation, the a plomé of the cork tumblers with | no 





around and spring over him. | Lio |! 
awake, as in the year 1813, they know how to shake off) ine, for the culprit knows the condition and accepts it. 


” 


greatest attention for symptoms of decline; and saw 
Mountains have been 


here and there, perhaps, some broken window, or a gate 
off the hinges—but searcely so often as the artist desires 
for the picturesque. On the whole, I beheld every 
where careful husbandry, order, improvements, new 
gardens, &c, ‘The smaller towns, doubt- 


houses, neat 


less, contain much suffering, but they, too, are evidently | 


improving: when I see new gas works, new roads, and 
the streets watered to lay the dust, I have surely as 


much reason to infer general prosperity and comfort, 


as Cobbett had to prophesy the ruin of England, be-' those in Germany, and the monuments for the most part | 


cause he happened to meet with a dilapidated dog- 
kennel. 

Sheffield and Leeds showed the greatest and most 
rapid rise. Yet the impression, on the w hole, was not 
pleasing and agreeable, as these enlargements and im- 
provements were the result of the immediate wants and 


pidity over the horizontal plane. 
leveled, valleys raised, and in the gloom of the vaulted 
}tunnel the dragon throws out fire and flames. Yet, in 
|spite of all the force, and all the noise, one man guides 
the monster at his will. 

From Selby I went to York. The cathedral is mag- 
nificent, but less beautiful than those which have pointed 
spires. Within were great preparations for the approach- 
ing musical festival. ‘The painted windows inferior to 


without merit as works of art. 

| In the evening I went to Ripon. I was obliged to rest 
for one day, for the wind, heat, and dust on the road had 
so heated my blood, and blistered my face, that, without 
any additional paint, I might have acted the part of Za- 
niel with great effect. In the inn, however, I found a 


| but by authors who are called philosophical and liberal. 
|In the histories of the French revolution which are the 
|most read and recommended, the mild and benevolent 
| Louis XVI. is censured, and his morality at the most 
| passed over with a shrug of the shoulders as of no im. 
portance ; but as soon as Marat, Robespierre, or other 
| Dagons of the new Babel, appear in the field, the knee 
is bowed, and the torrent of hell-fire is recommended as 
an admirable means for purifying the air. 

I strayed at five in the morning from Ripen to Stud- 
\!ley park, along fields and hedges. The park itself is 
but an extensive and highly-improved section of the en- 
|tire landscape. The noblest trees, a crystal lake, a mur- 
/muring stream—nature every where tastefully combined 
with art; nothing rude, nothing over-refined. On a 
'sudden turn in the road, the magnificent ruins of Foun. 





man whose face glowed still more than mine, which not! tains Abbey stood before me, towards which I hastened 


objects of individuals. We therefore rarely trace any 
comprehensive plan, any attentivn ww general conveni- 
ence, or to beauty and architectonic art. Capital is em- 


a little consoled me. |with my intelligent guide. I thought that I was enter- 
ling the aisle of the church, but it was only the transept ; 
ployed solely in the creation of new capital, What is | ees and the extent and sublimity of the building again sur- 
not calculated to promote this end is regarded as useless | LETTER XLVII. prised me when I reached the intersection of the cross. 
It is with a far different view that the | Divine service—Mental improvement—Birthday of the King of! An extremely lofty and slender column still supports two 
Prussia~Studley park—Fountains Abbey—The middle ages) bold arches; the vaulted roof, which covered the centre, 
and modern times—Neweastiec “ Tyne —Factories - Durham has fallen in. The ancient library, the vast refectory, 
— mines at South Hetton—Progress of English manufac- | the vaulted cloisters—they are not the ruins of a single 
edifice, but an astonishing assemblage of ruins of many 
occasionally to pass a night in some of the smaller towns, Edinburgh, August 7th, 1835, | splendid buildings, ‘I'he solemn stillness, the beauty of 
in order to make myself, in some measure, acquainted; While taking an evening walk in the neighbourhood the scenery, the ivy which mantled the walls and towers, 
with the difference which exists between them and larger of Ripon, a man called after me—« Go a hundred steps | and in part completely covered them, presented an image 
cities. The gooseberry wine maintained its old character farther, and you will have a fine prospect:” he was of the bygone world of mind, and the fresh and youthful 
at Mr. S ‘s; and in a future editicn of the novel, | right ; and I learned in conversation that he was a native energy of nature. I have never seen ruins so grand and 
honourable mention should be made of the excellent) of Belgium, but had been long settled and married in) striking,—I might almost say, so full of thought and 
beer and beefsteaks of the hospitable family. Mr, 8 | England. On this and the following day, when I drank | feeling. 

took me to a manufactory, but the proprietor must soon tea in the cheerful family of Mr. H yhe very kindly) IT could never yet feel any real enthusiasm for the re- 
have perceived that I was uot a person to spy out the | took me to see all the curiositics of the place: he told) mains of the corrupt ages of the Roman emperois. In 
mysteries of the art, for my attention was excited by the | me that the greater part of the neighbouring commons the Colosseum 1 have always been reminded of the 
great number of the girls at work, None of their labours had been converted into gardens (chiefly by his exer- ill-fated Jews, who were forced to raise a pile for the 
were hard, none were forced to coustrained positions; tions), and that Ripon had advanced in proportion with heathens, to prepare a triumph for the ignobler passions 
the room was lofty and the air was pure, and, with the larger towns: this is another confirmation of my by tlie combats of gladiators and wild beasts. How far 


—>>— 


and superfluous. 
west side of London has been enlarged. | 

I stayed in Waketield on the 31st of July and the Ist! 
of August. I had become acquainted in London with Mr. | 
Ss , the vicar of Waketield, and had besides resolved | 





scarcely any exception, they had plump rosy cheeks and | otherwise is the case here ! 
fat arms, and looked in much better health than I ex- 


opinion, and of my hopes for the future. 
On Sunday, the 2d of August, I walked into the 


Solitary pilgrims arrive in 
the savage spot; they repose under the ancient trees, 


pected, after the accounts I had heard. I found but one church. Divine service, as performed in the smaller|endure wants of every kind, in order to spread the glad 
inconvenience, which [ had never heard mentioned, the towns, is more marked and peculiar. I found the liturgy, | tidings of the gospel of Jesus Christ. ‘Touched by theire 
noise of the looms and machinery. jas in other places, too long, and too full of repetitions |call,‘the soul bursts its fetters ; gratitude hastens to rear 

From the factory we proceeded to the prison, built on and similarities; yet how sublime and animating are/|a temple to the Lord ; and the small band, united in the 
the plan of Messrs. Benthain and Pythagoras. The those simple musical responses—the Gloria patria, and | strong bonds of love, can effect more than an empire 
former coutrives the arrangements like a great cobweb,| A men—compared with all the shakes and turns that are | composed of conquered provinces. ‘The grove of prime- 
in the centre of which sits the vigilant superintendent, now called music, but are in reality only calculated to | val trees finds its artificial and ennobled image, in the 
a mere eases idea, for he neither can nor will con-| tickle the ear. The sermon was plain and sensible, but| columns, branches, foliage, and wreaths of the churches 
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and chapels; a destination, a style of architecture alto-|I found a remarkable union of circular and pointed 


gether different from the amphitheatres of Rome, Vero- 
na, or Nismes. ‘They only prove that man can settle 
where he finds a convenient spot—but these structures 


arches, and the thickest round pillars fluted in various 
patterns, with lofty columns, ribs, and branches. 
From Durham we drove to South Hetton, and I passed 


testify, even in their ruins, that man must raise himself] the forenoon of the 6th of August under ground in the 


to God. The impious shedding of human blood in the 
combats of the arena is changed into the remembrance 
of the sin-atoning blood of Christ: then the innocent 
was the victim, and the conqueror triumphed in his 
savage joy : the new faith offers consolation to all—leads 
all to holiness and humility. 

Some remains of mosaic indicate the place where the 
high altar stood. Here, then, will some perhaps say, 
was the centre of superstition, of monkish indolence and 
ignorance: well, thank heaven! it is all destroyed, or, 
at the most, remains as a favourable object in the scene 
for the landscape painter. But what will be left, in the 
lapse of ages, of the manufactories, railroads, and steam- 
engines? You accuse yourselves, when you speak thus 
of your ancestors. You cannot raise, with cotton and 
muslin, vaulted roofs and pillars like those which exist 
here in monumental stone. How miserable, stunning, 
and stupifying is all the noise of your machinery, com- 
pared with the sanctus, the gloria, and the requiem 
eternam which still echo from every stone of these silent 
ruins. The high altar the centre of superstition! For 
myself I need not the miracle of transubstantiation, this 
recurrence of subordinate, material miracles, because my 
whole soul is absorbed in the one stupendous miracle, 
that the Divine nature can and has entered into the 
circle of individual human existence. If God were 
wholly and for ever separated from man, where would 
be the comfort, where the possibility of the exaltation 
for which we long? On the contrary, if [ would raise 
myself into the divinity, it is a salto mortale, and the 
pride which of old caused the downfall of Satan. The 
doctrine of the two natures in Christ, of the union of 
the divine with the human, is so important, because, if 
rightly conceived, it becomes, or may become, for every 
one, the guide of his efforts and his hopes. 


Edinburgh, August 9th, 1835. 

On the 8th of August, at noon, I sect out for New- 
castle-on-T'yne, where I arrived in the evening. Rich- 
mond and Darlington, as well as Durham and the vale 
of the Wear, reminded me of the countries on the Elbe, 
and the valley of the Ethe between Pillnitz and Dresden. 

At Newcastle, I again had occasion gratefully to ac- 
knowledge the kindness and hospitality of the English. 
A brother of Mr. P—r, a physician, received te in 
the most friendly manner into his house ; and two other 
brothers took so much pains for me, that I saw, heard, 
and learned more in a very short time than a hun 
dred other travellers. I felt what a saving of tine kings 
have at their command if they would but prolit by it. 

On the 4th of August, therefore, | saw (what is im- 
practicable without the recommendation of a friend), the 
coal mine in Watbottle, the glass and iron works at 
Leamington, the paper manufactory at Scotswood, the 
glass manufactory in Newcastle, and the steam-engine 
manufactory of Mr, Stevenson. 

On the 5th of August I went with Mr. P . on 
board the steamer, to the harbour of Shields, and to T'yne- 
mouth, and viewed whatever was remarkable in New- 
castle. One part of the town is old, and, as it were, 
still in the state of a chrysalis, while in the other new 
buildings are springing up, and great improvements 
making. Every where is life, work, and activity. Many 
of the buildings,—for instance, the museum, the post 
office, &c.—are conformable to the rules of classical 
architecture. Soine parts are like Prague. 

In Shields, the ruins of an ancient monastery are 
situated on a high promontory, which runs into the sea : 
another proof how skilfully the monks chose the site for 
their abodes, and how sensible they were to the beauties 
of nature. 

On the 5th, at noon, I returned to Durham, and found 
there a fourth Mr. P tr, who, at the desire of his 

*brother, was already waiting for me with his carriage 
We went first to the pleasant promenades round one 
part of the city, then to the ruins of the castle, and to 
the old cathedral. These buildings, and the deep valley 
of the Wear, into which you look down from a con- 
siderable elevation, may be compared to the country and 








far extended coal mines. Standing in a barrel, I de- 
scended perpendicularly to a very great depth ; and the 
first thing I saw was a number of horses, which are let 
down in nets, and generally remain here till they die. 


tions ; it is sufficient to mention some particulars by way 


general reflections, Steam-engines and iron railroads 
have altered and immeasurably extended all the trades 
carried on in this neighbourhood. The folly of opposi- 
tion to all machinery is here as clear as day, and it may 
be proved, with mathematical precision, that without 
these new powers and resources thousands of men could 
not gain a livelihood ; that the population has increased, 
and more than one entirely new branch of industry has 
arisen. 

In this one large coal mine are three steam-engines, 
each of 100 horse power, one of 300 horse power, 
making altogether 600 horse power. 
largest engine contains 81,840 pounds of massive iron. 


800 Ibs. weight of water. The price of this one engine 
was £10,000 sterling. The iron railroads run for miles 
in different directions, and the cost is, on an average 4s. 
a foot. .Every day about 3,240,000 Ibs. of coals are 
taken from this one mine, or 672 million pounds in 300 
days’ work. If all this labour were to be effected by 


required for their support, and coals would rise to an ex- 
orbitant price. All manufactories, which cannot be ecar- 
ried on without cheap fuel, would go to ruin. At present, 
the expense of raising a chaldron of coals amounis to 
18s., and, on the spot, the chaldron is sold, on an ave- 
rage, at 28s. 6d. 

ona chaldron, the interest of the existing capital, and | 
that of the first outlay, is to be deducted, as part of this) 
last must be reckoned the money which the shafts cost: | 
of the former, the wagons, horses, and other things, | 
which may be sold. 30 horses and 400 wagons are| 
here in constant motion, the value of the latter being! 
estimated at £20 each. A capital of £400,000 sterling | 
is invested in these mines, which brings in about 15 per| 
cent, interest ; 700 persons are employed in the capacity | 
of colliers, smiths, carpenters, &c.: it is a colony of the| 
most diversified kind, 


After these great and astonishing results, the question 
naturally arises,—what is the condition of the people ? 
is jt not most wretched and pitiable?) This second ques- 
tioh interested me still more than the first: the examina-| 
tion led to equally pleasing results.. Every coal miner 
receives, Ist, gratis, a plot of ground, chiefly for planting 
potatoes ; 2d, a dwelling ; 3d, daily wages. I found the 
dwellings beyond my expectation, very neat and cleanly, 
bright windows, and behind each some indication of 
prosperity and ornament. The daily wages of boys, 
whose work is very easy—driving the horses, for instance 
—is about one shilling, and rises, in proportion to the 
labour, to six shillings; om an average they may be 
stated at four shillings a day. When we consider that 

provisions and manufactured goods are now as cheap in, 
England as in Germany, that the miners have nothing 

to pay for house-rent, fuel, and potatoes, and that their! 
wages are without comparison higher than in any coun- 

try on the continent, it is evident that this part of the 

population of England is better off, and enjoys a higher 

degree of prosperity than any where else. It is not un-) 
usual for them to have meat on their table twice in a 

day ; and that old and young eat only the finest wheaten 

bread is a matter of course. Among more than 200 

children, I did not sce one sickly, beggarly, or deformed | 
all strong and hearty, with rosy cheeks, and except where 
a streak of coal crossed the face, remarkably fair and 
handsome. 

I connect with these evident facts some inferences. 
On the continent, two opposite tiews are advocated with | 
equal warmth. First, the improvement of our manu-| 





the Schlossberge near Meissen. In Durham cathedral, 


every Germait enterprise. 





You must look for no precise, no technical deserip-| 


of example, in order to put together, and to justify, some | 


The beam of this, 


It makes 15 strokes in a minute, each of which raises 


men and horses, many square miles of country would be | 


|how the wagons, without the aid of 


factures has brought down England from its pre-emi-| ships, and discharge themselves in an equally short time, 
nence; secondly, the English manufactures entirely ruin} —rise again, and run hack to the mine while t! ond 
In the same manner, the] row of loaded wagons rolls down: I say, we need but 


' English adopt the one or the other of these assertions, 
How much is true, and how much false ! 

All nations, chiefly in consequence of the blessings of 
peace, are daily advancing, and England will never again 
be able to obtain a monopoly of the German market. 
But it is taking a partial and superficial view of the case 
to infer from it the necessary and inevitable ruin of 
England. I have, in another place, shown what an im- 

;mense market is open to it in all quarters of the globe; 
and never were the demand and the production so great 
as at this moment. Even the demand for Germany will 
/again increase, as soon as Great Britain adopts the liberal 
commercial system of our country, and does not, with 
short-sighted selfishness, entirely exclude our produce 
|anJ manufactures, or subject them to exorbitant duties. 
| ‘The second assertion, that no manufacture can arise 
land flourish in Germany, in competition with the Eng- 
jlish, is refuted by a thousand instances: nay, many 
Englishmen ask for higher protecting duties against 
forcign productions, and found these claims on two argu: 
| ments, which they pretend are incontrovertible : first, 
| their heavy taxes; and, secondly, the high wages which 
|they have to pay. With respect to the first point, I shall 
endeavour to prove, in another place, how erroncous it 
is to estimate the burthens in different states solely by 
the sum which each individual has to pay. I affirm, 
with a view to the several circumstances that have any 
‘influence here, that the taxes paid by the English are, on 
| the contrary, the lowest in the world; because, after de- 
| ducting them, they have far more capital and income 
|Temaining, and live better than the Germans, French, 
| Spaniards, Italians, Russians, Poles, &e, 
| In the second place, with respect to their higher wages, 
I see in them an apparently greater burthen for those 
| who pay, and a really greater advantage for those who 
lreceive. The latter is evident, from the fact that the 
English workmen and mechanics eat, drink, and are 
clothed better than any others; but the former may also 


Out of this profit of 10s. or 10s. 6d.| be proved to the satisfaction of every unprejudiced per- 


In the first place, the most active, nurserous—the 
most productive labourers in England, that is, the ma- 
chines, are paid much less than elsewhere. Where a 
German manufactory requires a hundred workmen, an 
English one wants perhaps ten; and if the latter receive 
high, and the other low wages, the expense is still much 
vreater in the former case, even if I take into account 
the cost of the machinery, iron railroads, &c, 

Further, the English manufacturer, who has much 
larger capital at his command, has more left, as he pays 
lower interest than the German.  Lastly,—and this is a 


sol). 


| most important point (which is very striking in the en- 


virons of Newcastle )—local circumstances, and the union 
of different kinds of trade, are productive of such ex- 
traordinary advantages, that wages seem wholly unim- 
portant. By way of example, I will mention only a few 
particulars. The stream bears down the ships without 
exertion ; the tide carries them up without greater ex- 
pense. The colliers often bring back manure for the 
farmers from London, or old iron to be remelted, and this 
instead of the necessary ballast. The strata of earth 
between which the coals lie are elsewhere thrown aside 
as useless: here immense brick kilas are employed in 
using them up. The purification of the air in the mines, 
which in other places is so expensive, is here effected by 
burning coal, the cost of which is hardly worth taking 
into account. Whole rows of loaded wagons roll down 
the inclined planes, and at the same time draw up the 
empty ones on an adjoining plane; where a countless 
multitude of men and horses and a great length of time 
would be required, a few workmen are here sufficient. 
Therefore, though the paymentis the very highest, there 
is in England an extraordinary saving of labour, time, 
and money ; and the English manufacturer does not re- 
quire protecting duties, on accvunt either of heavy taxes 
or higher wages—not to mention that, for other reasons, 
such duties are never of any use. 
all this, nothing more would be necessary to refute him 
than to bring him only once to the Tyne, and show him 


If any person denies 


men or animal 
hasten along the iron railroads, from the greatest distance 
to the coast; how, by a simple mechanisin, by the aid o 


two workinen, they are let down in a few seconds to the 
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to see this one, or the whole 
in the manufactory at Scotswood convert themselves into 
paper,—to be convinced, for our whole life, of the worth- 
lessness of all partial assertions. 

Another time, perhaps, I may send you the proof that 
the German manufactures, notwithstanding all this, may 
exist together with the English, and, after the abolition 
of the prohibitory system, will be in a natural and 
healthy state. But my letter is very long—I bope you 
will not find it too long. Ihave found a new patron of 


these letters: the first is Mr. Murray, inasmuch as he} 
will publish a translation of them; the second is Mrs.) 


Austin, who kindly undertakes the translation; and, 
lastly, I have just received the following news from Lon- 
don :—*« I was with Mrs. A. on Sunday ; and she desired 
me to tell you that she had seen Mr. Spring Rice on that 


day ; 


land, and her translation, he has requested her to trans-) 


mit the manuscript to him; and if there are any finan- 
cial statements, or statements of any kind relating to 
government, he will take care to have them officially 
verified, as well as assisting with any information within 
his reach.” 

You may suppose how much pleasure it gives me, 
that the first English minister will stand godfather to my 
child ; and that I shall return to London as soon as pos- 


sible, in order to derive advantage from his kindness for | 5. . 
I have hitherto kept back the dif-; next query, “ Have you been in Greece ” sent me back 


the German edition. 
ficult chapter on the finances, because I was not satisfied 
with it. 

removed, 


-—=— 
LETTER XLVUL 
Seaham —Sunderland—Edinburgh—Situation—Beauty—Laws 
Regulations—-Pri Divan service Prosby tortanism 
Street preachers——Glasgow—Manufactories —Cathedral—Pri 
son University Population linproveient Phe Seotish 


sage to Lreland 


Lakes—la 


Edinbureh, Mo udar , LOth .lucust, 1835. 


I have brought down my accounts only as far as the} 


6th of August at South Hetton. 
enigma are comprehended within this one coal mine! 


How many geological 


Whence these alternations and strata of earth, sand, 
combustible 


limestone, coal, &c.! How comes this 
mineral between such different layers of earth and stones ? 


Why is it sometimes only an inch, sometimes a foot 


and, in speaking of your intended work on Eng-! 


All doubts and difficulties will now be happily ; 


mechanism, how the rags! heartfelt gratitude, from Mr. P——, and returned to 


Newcastle to the other brother, who accompanied me, 
at seven o’clock in the morning of the 9th of August, 

At eight o’clock I left Neweastle, and 
‘reached Edinburgh at nine in the evening. Except at 
some points, for instance at Jedburgh and Melrose, the 
‘road is uniform and uninteresting. Even the Cheviot 
hills are neither beautiful nor sublime in their forms, but 
| wild, cold, and sterile. A very violent north wind dis- 
composed the whole company, and the pain in my eyes 
land face increased. Among the short grass there are 
some higher tufts, which are proofs rather of sterility 
{and unfitness for food, than of fertility, and of the good 
quality of the pasture. Scattered sheep wandered on 
| the wide w aste, and I involuntarily thought of the heath 
‘of Lunenburg, and of the peuple des Heidschnucks, (so 
'a French writer calls the ragged sheep on that heath.) 


|to the stage. 


| At this instant my neighbour said, “A very fine coun- 
try.” Not at all disconcerted by my secret doubts, he 
pointed to a thread of muddy water which appeared 
among the yellow grass, and exclaimed—* Indeed a very 
splendid river!” It was the young man’s first excursion, 
and I took care not to damp his pleasure, but, compared 
‘with him, I might look upon myself as a great traveller. 
|‘To a question, however, from my second companion, 
whether I had traveled much, I very modestly replied, 
'« A little ;” but even this /itt/e was too much; for his 
to my snail’s house, No. 67, Kockstrasse, and I did not 
again venture to put out my horns. A person who has 
lnot seen, at least, the East and West Indies, cannot 
i venture in England to talk of his travels. After all, it 
is of less importance how far a man has traveled, than 
what information and improvement he has derived 
from it. 

| As you advance farther into Scotland, the scenery 
improves, and many parts had a German air; for ex- 
ample, larger districts of arable and meadow lands, 
plantations of pines, more trees by the road-side, and 
fewer in the fields, soup at dinner, and, for the first ume, 
women and children without stockings. 

The ruins of Melrose Abbey are very striking, but 
cannot be compared with those of Fountains Abbey. I 
had only a distant view of Walter Scott’s house at Ab- 
botsford. ‘The scenery is in unison with his writings ; 
softly swelling hills, fields and copses variously divided, 


| 


many diverse parts. Lord Byron never could have lived 


broad, but to a very great extent neither thicker nor) here a day. 


thinner, while the thickness of other strata sometimes | 


t Why, 
less intervals, a second, third, or fourth stratum? Whence, 


aneles, 


increases, sometimes decreases after creater or 


in more acute or more obtuse a hard rock, even 
basalt, breaking through the mostly horizontal strata? 
What power has caused a sudden breaking off of these 


strata, and, many feet higher or lower, and equally sud-| 


denly, the regular continuation? To all this the geolo- 
gists have not merely one, but, according to the diflerent 
systems, several answers at hand; but this very multiplicity 
of answers is a provi that they are hitherto only in the re- 
gion of hypothesis, and not that of truth. ‘This is no 
reproach, for if we are so often unable to understand 
what is above ground, even what is present to us, how 
can we obtain a complete and satisfactory conception ot 
what is concealed in the depths, and the remotest an- 
tiquity ? Haller, therefore, says—* Into the inner re- 
cesses of nature no created spirit can penetrate.” But 
can we penetrate even the interior of our own heart, our 
thoughts and feelings?) None but one destitute of thought 
and feeling will deny that here too there 
and wonders. 

From South Hetton I drove with Mr. P—— to Sea- 
ham, where an entirely new harbour has been made, at 
a great expense, for the colliers; and then to Sunder- 


are mysteries 


land, where a second harbour has been formed in a! 


similar manner. Every where there are proofs of pros- 
perity and activity : the last town, in particalar, of which 
we do not hear so frequently, exceeded my expectations, 
The mouth of the Wear presented the same appear- 
ances as that of the T'yne, and the great iron bridge of 
one arch is a peculiar ornament to Sunderland. ‘lhe 
arch is two hundred and sixty feet in diameter, and one 
hundred feet above the surface of the water, so that 
ships of two hundred to three hundred tons burthen can 
sail under it. At Sunderland I parted, with the most 


Glasgow, August 13th. 

| The number of my letters of introduction in Edin- 
burgh was far too great for me to distribute during my 
short stay there; but they were rendered superfluous by 
the kind attentions of Protessor N———r, Sir W. H——n, 
and Sir 'T. T n, who invited ine to their houses, and 
| carried me to see every thing curious and interesting. 

| Edinburgh, like many other cities, has an old and a 
| new town, but many of the streets in the former, as 
| Hich street, for example, are broader and finer than 
‘usual, and the modern part surpasses, in my opinion, 
almost every thing of the kind 1 have scen elsewhere. 
‘The west part of London may be more extensive, but, 


}on the other hand, the three-window system does not 


| predominate in Edinburgh ; the houses display a greater 
| variety, and are built, not of brick, but of a very beau- 
/tiful real stone. The public buildings, churches, libra- 
|ries, &c., manifest great taste and architectural judg- 
|ment; we no where see such unharmonious buildings 
jas those at Charing Cross, Buckingham Palace, or the 
}great chest on the top of the Mansion house. ‘The 
| Edinburgh architects excel those of London, and the 
enthusiasm of the public authoritics for the embellish- 
ment of their native city, is deserving of great praise, 
though they have been blamed for it in many quarters. 
It is to be hoped that Calton Hill wiil be transformed 
more and more into an Athenian Acropolis; and as the 
glory of Pericles and Phidias has survived all censures, 
inay Heaven grant their Scotish imitators resources and 
| perseverance ; they may then be certain that glory will 
follow. 

Some of the lately built portions of Berlin may be 
}compared with Edinburgh; but we have not the beau- 
tiful prospects and striking points within the city and 
out of it. ‘The ancient castle, situated on a lofty rock, 





| 





a gently flowing stream, a harmonious combination of 


commands the whole city, and makes a fine and striking 
appearance, especially from Princes street, which has 
houses only on one side. Higher rocks approach the 
city on the land side, as in Palermo; and Calton Hill, 
like Capo di Monte in Naples, affords an extensive view 
over the city, the land gently sloping towards the sea, 
the Firth ot Forth, the opposite coast, and the entrance 
into the sea. ‘here are few panoramas in the world to 
be compared to this, and we are involuntarily reminded 
of Naples, which is the highest praise that can be given, 
I have contemplated with the greatest pleasure all the 
prospects of Edinburgh, and certainly have not detracted 
trom that pleasure by chilling and useless comparisons ; 
but as I was called upon, I made the following observa. 
tions. 

In favour of Edinburgh it may be alleged, that the 
neighbouring hills are higher ard more defined, and the 
modern parts of the city more elegantly built, than in 
Naples. But in that city some streets, St. Lucia, for 
instance, run to the beautiful bay of Naples, while the 
Jess transparent Firth is half a mile from Edinburgh, 
‘he lines of Sorento, Cape Ischia, and Procida, are more 
varied than the opposite coast of Fife, and Vesuvius 
affords an accessory in the grandest style: the tints and 
lights of the South surpass those of the North; and if 
there the transparent ether enlivens and brightens every 
object, the Scotish mist obscures and darkens the coun- 
try over which it hangs. 

Nature appears to me here once more in her full en- 
ergy and splendour: yet I visited with no less pleasure 
the building for the archives, the fine libraries, the old 
parliament house, and many edifices erected by volun- 
tary subscriptions—more particular descriptions of which 
you may find in printed books. 

Holyrood, with the apartments of Queen Mary, was 
peculiarly interesting to me. The chamber in which 
Karl Darnley and the conspirators fell upon Rizzio is 
extremely small. On comparing the locality with all 
the accounts which I have before me, I feel convinced 
that Rizzio was surprised on the same spot where the 
earl had before found him undressed. Vengeance over- 
took him there where he should never have ventured a 
second time. The miniature of Queen Mary, which the 
attendant showed me, is quite a modern forgery. An- 
other large picture which she pointed out as Rizzio, re- 
presents him as a young, not as an o/d man: it, how- 
ever, resembles other pictures which go by the name of 
Darnley, and is by no means authenticated, for which 
reason I dare not draw any conclusions from it. The 
early letters of Mary in the archives contain nothing of 
historical interest. 

Scotland differs fron: England in so many laws, cus- 
toms, arrangements, &c., that a comparative view, which 
is still a desideratum, would be highly interesting. Es- 
pecially it would be proper to show the reasons of this 
difference, and to develop the causes why the northern 
kingdom has, in many respects, taken the lead of the 
southern, I account for this phenomenon, in part, as 
follows: England possessed a higher degree of civilisa- 
tion and fixed native institutions, at a time when Scot- 
land was still attached to much that was barbarous and 
arbitrary. But the Scots, because many of them visited 
foreign countries, became acquainted with various insti- 
tutions, and then, perhaps, returned home with a predi- 
lection for them. In England, where the people could 
refer to more ancient institutions, and where precedent 
is held sacred, every change met with the greatest difli- 
culty ; whereas the Scots saw nothing but gain in chang- 
ing the form and treatment of their rude soil, and con- 
sequently advanced more rapidly than their more cautious 
neighbours. 

A municipal organisation has been very lately intro- 
duced in Scotland, without much noise and opposition, 
which in the main and essential points coincides with 
that which is new stigmatised by a party in England as 
revolutionary and condemnable. ‘The system of self- 
election—the close corporations, were abolished here; 
and of all the frightful consequences which, according 
to the assertion of the tories, were to ensue, little or no-* 
thing is to be seen. 

The Scotish prisons are administered in a much more 
simple and less expensive manner than the English, and 
the management of the poor in Scotland has never fallen 
into the abuses complained of in England. Even the 





most ancient law of 1579 (the basis of later regulations) 
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excludes able-bodied men from all relief, nor does it any and innumerable congregations without an organ, who 
where mention the duty of giving them employment, | sing incorrectly. Nor will the academy resolve, from 
though without doubt the authors of it knew, and had | false devotion, to omit the instruments, when it performs 
before them, the English law, which gives directions on| in the church the great sacred compositions of Handel 
this subject. Almost all relief is provided for by volun- and Sebastian Bach. 

tary contributions, and never exceeds what is really ne- The singing was succeeded by prayers. The clergy- 
cessary to relieve distress. e, as 
necessary, one half was generally laid upon the land-j were near to death, or to martyrdom ; and, quite in con- 
owner, and the other half on the farmer. 
amount was always very inconsiderable in comparison| monotonous lamenting, sighing, and groaning, that I felt 
with that in England. In general the entire manage-| quite wretchedly uncomfortable, and my nerves, other- 
ment of the poor was not in the hands. of overseers wise calm, were so excited, that I could scarcely remain. 
(often incompetent), but of the magistrates, and the} Compared with this endless tapeworm of an extempore 
most respectable, best-informed persons. Least of all| prayer, the whole English liturgy seemed to me but the 
were those permitted to decide who could derive advan.| half of a sentence of a concise Spartan, broken off in 
tage from the misinterpretation of the poor laws. In the middle. ‘The sermon was at least twice as long asa 
Scotland there was no appeal from the municipality to a German sermon, but with a double portion of repetitions 
higher court. Three years’ residence gained a settlement.| and tautologies, 

It would be an interesting question for learned en- - ° ° * * * 
quiry —what has England gained or lost by the almost} In the evening I went to Leith, the port of Edinburgh. 
total exclusion of the Roman law, and Scotland by a} At the extreme end of the long dike which runs into 
partial adoption of it ? A comparison between the mode the broad bay, the Firth of Forth, I looked for a long 
of proceeding in the courts would also be interesting :|time upon the green waves, driven up with the rising 
for instance, that in Scotland the unanimity of the jury} tide, across to the gray mountains—upwards to the blue 
is required only in civil causes, whereas in criminal causes} sky and the richly tinted clouds, which moved along in 
the majority decides. manifold forms. I fell into that frame of mind in which 

The greatest difference between England and Scotland} yearning after the eternal—confidence in the divine— 
is in respect to the church. According to the usual] is combined with love to every thing noble and beautiful 
mode of considering the subject, which seeks and recog-| upon earth. We feel at the same time, with the sense 
nises only an abstract perfection, the one form must be| of our own circumscribed powers, the source of a more 
unconditionally preferred to the other. But to me it ap-} exalted existence. We recognise God in nature, and in 
pears that a deeper penetration into the science, and the spirit created after his image: we comprehend what 
experience prove that as the state, or the kingdom of} 1s most exalted, in the moment of the most profound 
God allows, nay, demands different forms, the same is husnility, and turn our hearts, full of affection, to the 
the case with the church of God. Christianity has ren-| distant objects of our love, and at their side pass through 
dered the intractable ductile, and permits growth andj time, which is itself a portion of eternity! 
motion without destroying the essential nucleus, or ex-| ‘These meditations and feclings were interrupted by a 
tinguishing the source of life. As the forms of the state} loud noise, and I turned towards a place where many 
have their history, so also those of the church: only that} persons were assembled. In the midst stood a man 
which is temporal and perishable has but one form ; and dressed as a civilian, with a round hat, immense whisk- 


for that very reason it is temporal and perishable. The) ers, a bible in one hand, and his gloves in the other.| and convenience of life. 


character of the eternal and imperishable lies in constant} What,” said he, “is the object of religion! It is to 
transformation, without injury to the identity. 
phy, for instance, would be worthless and dead if, as{endure privation. 
many require, it appeared through all ages in one and 

the same form. ‘That it bears within itself something} other world, because this world is in the clutches of Sa- 
great, profound, and indestructible is manifest, because|tan. You are to shut your eyes that they may not see, 





Where a poor tax was}man made such a lamentable hippocratic face, as if he| 


Philoso-| teach you, not to live, but to die; not to enjoy, but to} conds, such a form that they exactly fit t 


'kirk ; a rich prospect over very fruitful fields and mea- 
dows down to the Firth, on the left shore of which other 
hills rise. At Stirling I had a plain, good supper, and 
excellent ale. This beverage in Scotland far exceeds 
any thing of the same name that I tasted in England ; 
j but [ dislike the whisky, which I could not bring over 
my lips. Many Scotish people endeavoured to prove to 
me that theirs was the only proper mode of observing 


But the} formity with this countenance, he began such a drawling,| Sunday ; but they owned at the same time that a great 


number of persons indulged too freely in whisky on that 
sacred day. I was obliged to give up the plan of going 
from Stirling by way of Callander to the Scotish lakes, 
because thick fogs, which soon changed into rain, pre- 
vented any distant prospect. On the morning of the 
11th of August, therefore, I proceeded from Stirling to 
Glasgow. ‘I'he country was not remarkable; interspers- 
ed between the fields were firs, birches, and heath. 

Notwithstanding the northern latitude, agriculture is 
in a very advanced state in many parts of Scotland, 
partly in consequence of the long leases, and the judi- 
cious conduct of the land-owners, who are sensible that 
excessively high reuts not only ruin the teriant, but in 
the end do essential injury to the owner. 

The great kindness and courtesy which [ have hitherto 
every where enjoyed, I met with also in Glasgow. Dr. 
James Cleland, who, by several very learned works, has 
thrown great light on the history and present state of the 
city, (of which more hereafter,) being himself too much 
engaged, induced Mr, T' , avery well informed man, 
to introduce me to several manufactories and magazines. 
What would old Vulean say if he were to see these im- 
mense machines pierce thick iron as if it were soft earth, 
and cut through iron plates an inch thick, as if they were 
paper! What would please him niost would probably 
be, that some machines wind themselves up, without, 
perhaps, requiring to be looked at for two days together. 
He would then have time to pay his court to the ladies, 
who seem distinguished in Glasgow for their great 
beauty. ‘The machines which cut the veneers for furni- 
!,oards for floors, contribute much to the pleasure 
Without such a machine, it is 





ture, or 


impossible to give the edges of the boards, in a few se- 
yeether, never 
} 


What does it command! ‘To die to} split, and always remain as smooth as glass on the broad 
the world—to despise it; to attach yourselves to the} side. 


Of the cotton manufactories, which engaged most of 


my attention, I will give you an account when I have 


it always rises with renewed vigour from the night of}your ears that they may not hear; to collect your} seen Manchester. 


long barbarism, or throws off the frippery and paint of thoughts, to turn them constantly on the wrath of God, 
false refinement. and the dreadful judgment of the last day ! 
But revelation, I hear it objected, is an exception : it 


That part of the city of Glasgow where the trading 


population chiefly live is uncommonly lively ; and ‘Tron- 
I turned away confounded from this prophet of evil,| gate, where [L lodge, may be compared, in this respeet, 


is unchangeable; it has always the same value, appear-| Who so entirely condemned my thoughts and feelings,| with Oxford street in London. he new streets are 
ance, contents; one and the same eternal truth. But which I fancied were devout, and Jooked again to the] straight; the houses of freestone ; most of the public 


has not this one and the same revelation been differently | clouds in the sky, and the waves in the sea; but, as be-| « 


difices, es} ecially the Exchanee. in a grand and elegant 


reflected in the minds and hearts of men; have not] fore, I thought the Spirit of God moved over the face of| style; and many churches very happy imit.t.ons of the 


thousands, after the most serious efforts, drawn different) the waters, and revealed itself, and not Satan. 
° ° . . . y , he ce he 
pictures, given rules, nay, pronounced penalties and ana- It grew dark, and I returned to the city. At the cor- 


forms of the middle ages 


I dined with Mr. C—dy,; and on the following day 


themas; and should I, as sown as I had crossed the}ner of Princes street there was another crowd of peo- (the 12th) this extremely obliging man was ready to 


Cheviot Hills, in a southern or northern direction, at} ple, and another preacher; ond sin, vengeance, punish-| ; 
once condemn or approve the system of England or ment, death, damnation, and nothing else. 


iccompany me to Loch Lomond ; but this second attempt 


ry fe ~" 
Three such to visit the Seotish lakes was also defeated by fog and 





Scotland? Far be that from me! 


tem seems to me to harmonise with the Scotish, better} But the human mind is no stone; and Christ caine into} Castle, 


than the English does with the English people. Perhaps} the world that it might no more be crushed, but trained | 
this remark, too, rests only upon insufficient abstractions ;}in love, that in humility the greatest enjoyment might| 
I therefore do not speak of others, but only of myself,{at the same time be prepared for it, and that it might be | 
and give, as you justly ask, only a personal report. acknowledged that this world also is animated by the} 
I had not yet attended the presbyterian worship in} breath of the Omnipotent. | 
Scotland, and, therefore, went on Sunday, the 9th of I hear that street eloquence of this kind is but rare, | 
August, to the church. ‘The singing, without an organ,|and that in general such exaggerations are nct approved | 
was, with the aid of a small, well-trained chorus, purer}of; but with all that is moral, nobl 
than I expected. 
clusion of instrumental music from a church: even here| tory of Europe” I have done it justice, as my own will,| | 
the greater part of the congregation were silent, because}and my historical knowledge, dictated ; but I feel, when 
they could not sing ; and where the whole congregation| I come in contact with such tendencies, nonear aflinaty | | 
joins, the singing generally becomes a most horrible dis-| with these stoies of Judaising Christianity. 
cord. At the most, the more skilful sing only two parts,| may some friends of puritanism exclaim, of the carica-}¢ 
and the middle parts are entirely wanting, whereas an}ture. Certainly; yet * x “ . " 
organ fills up the blank, conceals faults, and promotes 
purity. It is quite an arbitrary notion to regard the em- 
ployment of musical instruments as displeasing to God,} I was interrupted; and so what should have followed | « 
or to believe that He will be more pleased with false{that yet may remain unwrittensfor this time, as I have} 
singing than with no singing. Nobody need tell me{so many other things still to relate. On the 9th of Au-! 
what human voices alone can effect ; as a member of the| gust, at three o'clock, I went from Edinburgh, by way | 
Berlin Singing Academy I know it very well. But there}of Linlithgow and lalkirk, to Stirling. On the leit hand] t 


} 
t 


( 
} 
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is only one, or at least but few institutions of this kind,| were pleasant hills; the land well cultivated near Fal-| Knox, whose statue is near 








in a more favourable light. | 
the Scotish lakes are not distinguished by the sublimity 


beautiful country 
ble, and simple in it,| Jakes), but rather 


Yet the Scotish sys-| attacks in one day were surely enough to crush a stone ‘Train. We went in a steamboat to Kilpatrick, Dumbarton 


far as Roveneath, 


mut were obliged to return from that place to Glasgow. 


Port Glasgow, Greenock, as 


On my way to Ireland I may perhaps have an opportu. 
nity of seeing this part of the country, fora second time, 


I ons agree that 


partial per 
} ! 

f the surrounding seenerv, or varied cultivation, or 

seats, (like the Swiss and Italian 

by peaceful repose, simple, rural culti- 


Yet I cannot approve the entire ex-| puritanism yet leads to such excrescences. In my “ His-| vation, hills and valleys, smail islands, and copses of all 


<inds. 
Messrs. K—— and St——g took me vesterday through 
he city to the cathedral, the churchyard, the university, 


You speak, | the prisons, &ec., and a splendid dinner at the house of 


he latter gentleman cheerlully concluded the day, after 


many exertions. 


Of the ancient cathedrals of Scotland, only that of 
ilasgow was saved in the barbarous spoliation of the 
hurches in the time of the Reformation. It is not 
umong those of the first rank, but proves, in its loneli- 

s, that the puritans possesscd greater powers in de- 
troying than in building up, 
hose times often degenerat 


| that the enthusiasm of 
into fanaticism. John 
churchyard 


this anet th 
} } m ) 
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turns his back upon the cathedral, as if he was vexed | 
that it does not also lie in ruins and ashes. | 

Of all the professors of the universities whom I wished 
to not one was in town; and what I heard 
others respecting the institution, confirmed the idea that 
the Scotish universities partly supply the place of our 
If among us the number of teachers in a 


see, 


gynmasia, 
university is not unfrequently injudiciously increased by 
too small demands upon their knowledge, and previous 
experience, in Scotland, on the other hand, a system of| 
monopoly is too observable, where for every science (and | 
not even for every one) there is only one professor, 
without any competition. 


* * * 


* 
Dublin, \ith August. 
As the weather continued gloomy and rainy without, 
any interruption, I was obliged to give up all thoughts | 
of visiting the Scotish lakes and islands. Three attempts 
evinced my good will, but [ should merely have lost time 
and seen nothing. After Messrs. C——d, St g, and 
K——r had again given every possible proof of theie| 
readiness to serve me, | embarked at Glasgow on the} 
14th of August, at two in the afternoon, and reached | 
Belfast on the noon of the following day. ‘The sea was} 
very rough, and the waves lifted up their long, poe 
crests, but most fortunately I got to land without any | 
Belfast is a large and bustling city, | 








feeling of sickness. 
which carries on a commerce with many parts of the 
globe. The Rev. Mr. M——, with whom I had a good | 
deal of conversation on by. rd the steamboat, referred me | 
to his friend the Rev. Mr. H-——; but our time was too} 
short for further intercourse. On Sunday morning, the | 
16th, I got on the outside of the stage, secured a back 
seat to avoid the effects of the sun and wind, and arrived | 
at Gresham’s hotel, in Dublin, at five in the evening. 1) 
immediately hastened to the Prussian Consul, Mr.) 
where I found two letters from you which as- 


sured me of your weliare. 


—=>-— 

LETTER XLIX. 

freland— Distress —-Orangemen— Dublin—Clonmel—Kilkenny = 
Calne—Earlty history —Cork—Misery—Beauty of the Erish, 
Women | 


Cork, 19th .dugust. 


To-day, on th» anniversary of your birth-day, dear} 
Herman, | have reached nearly the remotest point of my 
journey ; our thoughts, however, doubtless meet in : flec- 


May you continue to proceed blame-| 


tion and regard. 


Jess in the career of life, improve your mind and heart 
more and more, and lead a life as rich as possible in} 
You| 


| 


every enjoyment that active virtue can bestow. 
| 


have only txice caused me the greatest apprehensions : 
once when you were ill, and at the point of death in| 
Dobrau; and when [I was not able to tind you in the | 
night on a road in France. Otherwise, I have never| 
had reason to complain of you, and you certainly not | 
of me. Sv may it continue until death parts us in this| 
world ! | 

I am much in arrear with my accounts, for I had no| 
time, especially quiet hours in the morning, to write any | 
thing ; add to this, that I have in my head so much, both} 
general and special, so much that is personal, that I do} 
not know where to begin, or how to make any orderly | 
arrangement. Weil, if it cannot be reduced to order, 
fet all be mingled together as it flows from the pen. 
Go on. 


All my plans to visit the lakes in Scotland were de- 
feated, as | have already told you, by the unfavourable 
weather; however, I was able to see the two banks of 
the Clyde. The river and bay, before you sail from 
Greenock southwards to Ireland, close in sueh a manner, 
that you fancy you are sailing on an extensive lake sur- 
rounded with cultivated hills. 

The time that T saved in Scotland I determined to 
employ in Treland, because this much talked of country 
has become doubly remarkable in our days, and it is 
scarcely possible to decide, without ocular demonstra- 
tion, which of the opposed opinions and assertions are 
correct. ‘The following is my route :—Belfast, Lisburn, 
Newry, Dundalk, Drogheda, Dublin, Naas, Carlow, 
Kilkenny, Clonmel, Clogheen, Fermoy, Cork, Kiilarney 
(the lakes), Limerick, and back to Dublin. 





| nothing, or will know nothing, of Ireland. 
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the city with its shipping and activity, excite a favour- 


ral, made great progress in improvements, if we compare 
it with its condition in former centuries, with respect to 
legislation, manufactures, agriculture, &c. But that, for 
this reason, there is nothing more to be done, and that 
every complaint is unfounded or merely produced by ex- 
citement, can be affirmed only by persons who know 
A country 
of such extent has, of course, barren, stony, or marshy 
tracts; nor is Ireland distinguished as one of the most 
picturesque parts of Europe; but, on the whole, it is 
fertile, perhaps more fertile than England, and as beautiful 
as La Belle France. The first thing that strikes you is, 
that close to the finest and richest fields of wheat, barley, 
oats, potatoes and clover, there are other adjoining tracts, 
wholly uncultivated, overgrown with high weeds ; that 
an equally fruitful soil here manifests the highest culti- 
vation and activity, and there the greatest neglect and 
abandonment. There is no want of good soil or of agri- 
cultural knowledge, nor of industry ; there are so many 
hands, that the Irish emigrate by hundreds to work for 
very low wages. Whence, then, does this happen? The 


| whole clearly points to the centre of all the evil,—to a 


defective, nay, a ruinous and condemnable legislation. 
Let us, however, proceed step by step, otherwise you 


|might believe that I sought only to introduce pathetic 


declamations as a cover for falsehood or partiality. 

Why does not the Irishman cultivate his land? Be- 
i Why does not the landlord em- 
Because there is no landlord 


cause he has none. 
ploy those under him ? 
there, 

If we take two steps, but with seven-leagued bcots, 
we are at once on the summit of the naked rock from 


which we can overlook the whole misery of Ireland. Let | 


us begin our considerations, as is fitting, with the lords. 
Where are they ? They are absentees,—they are absent. 
No, not absent, for he who is absent intends to return to 
a home which he loves, where he grew up, and which 
he doubly values after having seen many countries and 
nations. An Irish absentee, on the contrary, is one who 
neglects his country,—who never visits it, nor intends to 
do so. He has no home, and desires none. This is the 
hereditary curse of the ancient dreadful confiscation. 
Violence gave them land, but with the mode of acquisi- 
tion the avenging Nemesis joins the condition that it 
should never become their fatherland. But he who 
possesses land without loving it as a fatherland loses the 
noblest foundation for property, and there remains only 
the dead letter of the law,—and here in Ireland what is 
the law? 

Public law and private Jaw both equally require pre- 
scription; and no man can be farther than I am from 
desiring to stifle life, as it at present exists, in order to 
find, somewhere or other, an original germ of all life, 
and of a pretended eternal law. But as great sovereigns 
have been obliged to sanctify the defective origin of their 


The Bay of Belfast, with its green hills and environs, | 








with Ireland. Every where some wealthy persons travel, 
levery where there are some individuals who seek a home 


. . . } . 
| able opinion of Ireland, and (to begin with a consolatory | abroad. But here the exception has become the rule, 
from| declaration) there is no doubt that [reland has, in gene-|and measures which, in other places, appear not only 


jsuperfluous, but absurd, here urge themselves as almost 
inecessary through the power of circumstances. 

The landowner wi// do nothing for the cultivation of 
the soil. The tenant can do nothing. Capital and 
|credit are every where wanting. Only the industry of 
the tenants raises the rich harvest; but in the midst of 
an abundance which does not belong to them, they perish 
from misery and famine. . . ° 

But I hear it objected—have we not a right? Do we 
violate any law if we live where we like; if we take 
from the tenants what they freely ofler; and treat them 
according to the law, if they do not keep their engaze- 
ment! Undoubtedly, you have a right, a perfect right; 
as much right as Shylock had to exact from Antonio the 
|pound of flesh, and drain the life-blood from his heart, 
Fiat justitia et pereat mundus is the whole code of your 
laws. True justice, however, is not destructive, but 
conservative, and includes (as Plato shows) wisdom and 
moderation. ‘True justice distributes, but does not plun- 
der; and if any doubt could be entertained upon the 
subject, the Christian virtues step forward, and show how 
your heathenish Roman justice is to be purified. Swm- 
mum jus, summa injuria! 


Killarney, Friday, August 21st, 1835, 
Ihave commenced with general observations. ‘T'his 


is not unnatural, fer in Ireland every thing individual 
immediately leads to generalities, and both are evidently 


connected. In England the case is similar, but yet dit- 
ferent. There I see (at least hitherto) in the great and 


prominent contrasts, only the living forms of constant 
jdevelopement; and the stupid or fanatic cries of some 
individuals have but slightly impeded the regular pro- 
|gress of the whole. But in Ireland, those great and 
animating contrasts are changed into inextricable, de- 
structive conflicts. Jn the same manner as the basis of 
the life of a people, namely, agriculture, and the means 
of subsistence in general, so it is with the summit of all 
thought and existence,—namely, religion. 

Could Philip If. have conceived a more mortifying 
disgrace for his great opponent, than that which he now 
experiences tm Ireland—that the protestant union, which 
has adopted the intolerant principles of that tyrant, is 
called the Orange Association 2? As far back as the six- 
teenth century, William I. opposed, with equal energy 
and superiority, the fanaticism of the catholics, and of 
the puritan image-breakers: shall ve of the nineteenth 
century consent to remain behind him? Somebody ob- 
jJects,—it is not William [., but William III, that we 
are talking of. [ am well aware of this, and believe that 
I more duly konour that great man, than those who 
abuse his great name in Ireland. He began to reign in 
England three years after the cruel expulsion of the 
protestants from France,*and in the same year when 
tolerance was used by James II. as an excuse for intole- 





new position by a praiseworthy system of government, | rant measures. ‘To prevent this in England was the first 
or gu to ruin, the landlords of Ireland who first intruded, | business for 1688; the greater business of his whole 


and then absented themselves, are doubly bound to re- 


‘main there, and to promote the interest of the country. 


Where only one performs this condition, I saw walls, 
fences, and hedges, in good condition; plantations formed ; 
the land free from weeds; the houses, at all events, kept 
in better repair, and the people rather better clothed, 
&c. And then, close by, what a contrast! Let him 
who would see the blessings of a well disposed resident 
aristocracy in a few single instances, and the curse of 
an absent oligarchy in innumerable places, go to Ireland. 

This is so fortunate a circumstance in our country, 
that the great landowners devote themselves more and 
more to agriculture, love their occupation, promote every 
improvement, and, directly or indirectly, exercise a salu- 
tary influence over the free peasantry. Here, on the 
contrary, the great landowners too often despise the 
country, agriculture, and people. The whole wisdom of 
their improvement is to squeeze more and more from the 
tenants-at-will. Instead of living in noble activity in the 
Emerald Isle, they idle away their existence in the arid, 
gray Provence, or sentimentalise about the beggars in Itri 
and Fondi, while hundreds of beggars are produced in 
Ireland by the harshness of their principles. 





No other country can, in this respect, be compared 





life, in which all Europe was concerned, was the contest 


with France, or the ambition and tyranny of Louis 
XIV. And you would measure such a man by your 
own petty standard, and explain and justify the present 
state of things by the very different circumstances of 
those times? The intolerant laws of those days did not 
originate with William, but with the whigs; and the 
whigs of our times must do much more for Ireland than 
they yet have done, before they can atone for the sins 
of their ancestors. 

On the other hand, no Orangeman must complain 
that his name is misused by the Orange lodges, as the 
catholics, in their associations, misuse even the name of 
Christ. Thus religion, which should produce and 
strengthen charity and unanimity, is here the source of 
hatred and dissension ; and both parties, in their infatu- 
ation, equally persuade themselves that they are pro- 
ceeding in the true Christian course. ‘Those noble- 
minded men, therefore, deserve a double portion of 
praise, who boldly speak and act against party preju- 
dices and party hatred, in favour of toleration and re- 
conciliation. ‘The absurd notion, which has been re- 
futed for centuries, by theory and practice, that Ireland 
can be governed only by a party and by the sword, still 
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haunts the imagination of many persons who fancy 
themselves statesmen. A protestant lately argued with 
me on the necessity and advantage of a civil war, with 
as much composure as if he were speaking of having 
his coat brushed ; and the extirpation of the heretics is 
the natural counter-cry of the catholics. Who is to 
blame? Both parties! But, above all, the lawgivers— 
the parliament! A whole century passed before even 
private rights were granted to the catholics, and with 
what reluctance was each concession made; in what 
an offensive, ungracious manner were even the most 
equitable demands contested, till defiance ‘and power 
extorted them ! 

At length the emancipation was brought about in this 
manner, and the opponents of it sought and found con- 
solation in the declaration, that it was a final measure 
for Ireland. I repeat it,—those must know nothing, or 
resolve to know nothing, of Ireland, who can entertain 
so erroneous an opinion, ‘The emancipation was only 
the first of a whole series of measures which will and 
must follow. It was an act of justice which, however, 
is immediately advantageous only to a few; but it is the 
right and the business of these few to employ their 
newly-gained position for the benefit of their country. 
What avails the stale joke of O’Connell and his tail !— 
if you do not like it, cut it off, and dissolve the union, 
as he requires, 

Limerick, August 22d, 1835. 


In Belfast, some figures passed me in the evening, 
attired as [ had never seen any. In England I had 
looked almost in vain for poverty; and in Scotland 
I found only, according to the custom of the country, 
some women and children barefooted. ‘There was, 
therefore, in Belfast a carnival joke, or some had plun- 
dered a paper-mill, and, in their wantonness, displayed 
all the rags in tokens of victory. Lisburn and Newry, 
two thriving towns, seemed to confirm my hypothesis ; 
and the distressed appearance of Drogheda I connected 
with the ancient misdeeds of that hypocrite of liberty— 
Cromwell. 

On the river Boyne, a new feeling came over me. 
Germany justly considers the victory «.f William III. as 


a happy event, as a deliverance from a foreign yoke. | praise for my civility and humanity. 


But can the Irish participate in this opinion, so long as 
the yoke of the laws connected with it is not removed ? 
They fought, under Charles I., for that which is now 
considered as legitimate and conservative; and yet 
Charles [I. confirmed the confiscations of the republic, 
which were not confired to the leading chiefs, but ex- 
tended to the wholly innocent tenants. By this title 
deed, the conservatives of our day prove that no I[rish- 
man has a right to the soil of his country ; but that the 





preacher ; it was, however, no Scotish edification, but,|insufficient quantities, what perverse and hard-hearted 
as somebody told me, an Irish amusement. Two fellows, ||>gislators refuse them on a large scale. 

| stripped to the waist, were engaged in a combat, not like The evening and night of the 18th I passed at Clon- 
|the noble Greeks in Olympia, or even like well-trained| mel. For the first time, [ saw in the inn no carpets, 
boxers, but a desperate buileting. After they had beaten |and a ragged towel, but a larger and better bed than any 
each other black and blue, were covered with blood and] where in Germany. It is only in our country that the 
jhalf flayed, one of them fell almost senseless into the | erroneous notion prevails, that a man has no more need 
ikennel, ‘I’o take him by the arms and legs, lay him on |to turn in bed than in his coffin: hence the wretched, 
ja dry spot, pull his mouth open, pour in half a quart of | narrow cribs into which all classes suiler themselves to 
whisky, and throw a pail of water over his body, was | be squeezed. 

the work of a minute. ‘Then the furious adversaries | On Wednesday, the 19th, Hermann’s birthday, when 
were again set upon each other like mad dogs; at the|/I went down stairs in the morning, profound peace 





same time, the seconds, or maztres des plaisirs, display- reigned among the persons assembled in the room on the 
led incessant and astonishing activity. 
| the ground, they struck the spectators with large whips, |der barrel; for at once there was such a storm of punches 
so that nobody in the three first rows escaped without|in the ribs, blows, and boxes on the ear, which sueceed- 
|the severest cuts, one of which I should not have got jed each other so rapidly, and in such numbers, that it 
jover in four weeks, 
impression than when, among us, somebody says, * Be| afterwards, perfect tranquillity again prevailed. 
so good as stand a little on one side.” | amusement of the catholics in Clonmel, and the pro- 
| On Tuesday the 18th, in hopes of fine weather, I} testants in Dublin, shows at least that there are some 
|mounted the roof of the coach, and not to have the] similar points of contact between the two parties. 

;}wind and sun in my face, chose the backward seat at the | * * . k * 

|back of the coach. On my right hand was an old wo-} ‘The coach stopped early in the morning, before a hut, 
/man; opposite ty her, her grand-daughter: and next to} which, if you please, you may call a house. A sow— 
the latter, another woman, about thirty years of age, and | the Irish sphinx—lay with her hind quarters buried in 
{her son. Only the place on my left hand was still va-| black mud, while she rested on her fore feet, and ad- 
jcant ; and now a man mounted the ladder, so dressed,| dressed me in a very remarkable speech. ‘The house- 
| that the expression “dropped from the gallows” right | cock flew from within to the hole in the mud wall, the 
have been very well applied to him; and he certainly | only window in the house, and attempted to clap his 
would have been refused admittance on any German}wings. The hole being too small, he was obliged to 
jstage. On the supposition that the man was well skilled | drop them, stretched his neck, and said something, which 
in entomology, 1 drew as clusely as possible to the old|[ did not understand so well as the speech of the sow: 
‘lady, my neighbour. .WMutantur te mpora, et nos muta-|at the same time the door opened, and, like Alceste from 


jmur in illis. ‘The sky became clouded, it began to rain j the gloom of Erebus, the very strikingly draped, or un- 


faiater and faster, and my large umbrella was the ouly |draped, mistress advanced into the foreground with her 
one in the company ; so the two younger persons crouch- j}two children, on which two sucking pigs immediately 
jed at our feet, and the other four put their faces so close | ran to salute their playfellows. This scene of the golden 
|to the stick of the umbrella, that their noses almost met ;/age drew my atiention so much, that I had nearly over- 
jin particular, the head of the old woman rested on my | looked the master of the house, 
right, and that of the gentleman on my left, shoulder. | side upon some fragments of turf. In atte inpting to put 
|: ‘hrough this water ordeal we became in a very short)on his breeches, he had unhappily missed the legitimate 
time friends and acquaintances, and IT reaped much | way, and had passed his leg through a large, revolution- 
jary, radical hole, so that he found it very difficult to 
| remedy the mistake, still keeping the rags together. 

The cultivation of the land, as I have already ob- | I hope that some of our painters in this line will make 
served, was of a mixed character—here admirable, and | use of these hints in the next exhibition, and know how 
there neglected. The Wicklow and Wextord moun-/to give dignity to the subject; and send me at least a 
tains adorn the county on the land side. At Kilkenny there copy of their works, in return for my picturesque de- 
is an old castle, and innumerable beggars. My second | scription. 
hypothesis, that only the capital could produce such beg- 
gars, was likewise refuted by the crowds in the small | 
towns. ‘The coach is besieged by them, and their cries} On the 19th of August I went from Clonmel to Cork. 
resound from all sides, and in all gradations of old and! At first there was a wooded valley, then the monotonous 


In order to clear | ground-f! yor. God knows what spark fell into this pow- 


‘Two minutes 
This 


Here it seemed to make no more] was impossible to see and count them, 





who was sitting on one 


Dublin, 23d .2u 








absentee possesses it exclusively, and without modifica- 
tion, to all eternity. Under James II., the Irish again | 
fouzht for what was legitimate and conservative ; and, | 
for that reason the conservative tories, at present, will | 
have nothing to do with them. The whigs, on the other | 
hand, say—very late, indeed, yet they do say—VPater, 
peccavi. 

Dublin—A large city: the streets like those in the | 
west end of London; the public buildings in a good 
style, apparently all agreeing, and of one piece. I say 
apparently, for the English, Scotish, and Irish, the catho- 
lic and protestant, come here in too hostile collision to 
grow up, and blend, and flourish together; and to this 
painful feeling were added scenes such as I never be- 
held. On Sunday, while crowds of well dressed people 
gaily paraded the streets, they were thronged by equally 
numerous crowds of beggars—and what beggars were 
these! Such spectres remain elsewhere in their dens, till 
the light of day has vanished, and the darkness of night 
has set in. Here the sun must testify that Europe, too, 
has its parias. No, not Europe, but Ireland alone !— 
for, compared with these miserable phantoms, all the 
beggary that I saw in Switzerland, the papal dominions, 
and even in southern Italy, was a mere trifle. 

On Monday, the 17th, the son of our consul, Mr. 
, very politely took me about the city; and in- 
vited me to dine with him in a very agreeable party, 
where many Irish matters were considered and discussed, 
in the point of view which prevails here, How differ- 
ent is this point of view from that in Germany ! 

On my way to Mr. W , I saw, at a distance, a 
crowd of people: I thought I should see another street- 











jof the fair of Kilkenny being in a more airy style. 


young voices. In order to gain air and room, I threw | desert valley of the Suire, military barracks in Fermoy, 
from my elevated seat some pence among the crowd. ‘I'wo|and a handsome approach by the side of the river or 
girls, about eighteen years of age, had picked up the|bay to Cork. 
best share, and thanked me, like the female dancers at/ Irish, than Dublin; the hills to the sea, and toward the 
Berlin, when they are applauded by the public, kicking | interior of the country, ornamented in a most diversified 
up their legs behind—what is to be seen on such ocea- | and pleasing manner with country houses; in the green 
sions you know: there is a difference here, the costume | meadows along the roadside 
I} stead of the grunting swine, which elsewhere are the 
was in a mood to be diverted at all this, when I saw a|only domestic animals té be seen, I looked at the theatre 
mother pick up the gooseberry skins which one of the/ with as much indiflerence as if I had never been a friend 
travellers had spit out, and put them into the mouth of} to theatrical amusements; and, the evening being fine, 
her child. I never saw any thing like this even at Fondi,} preferred a walk in the environs, From one house I 
in the kingdom of Naples. {heard the German waltz, .dch du lieber Augustin. 

«Ts there room on the top ?”’ asked a man. Though; Onthe 20th I went to Killarney, and hastened to 
we were crowded, the coachman called out, “ An exce!-| Ross Castle, in order to enjoy the prospect of the piec- 
lent place—the finest fresh air!’ ‘The man ascended the | turesque mountains and lakes. I the more willingly re- 
ladder, seated himself on the pyramid of trunks, with frain from comparisons, because the weather all at once 
both his legs hanging in the fresh air; but this position became extremely unfavourable, and compelled me to 
appearing to him too dangerous, he turned one leg in /give up the plan of seeing the whole. I returned to 
wards, and planted it between my shoulders. ‘This was} Dublin by way of Limerick, through fertile tracts, tedious 
lucky for me, for he covered the iron edge of a trunk ;| bogs, and barren heaths, the rain pouring down all the 
and instead of a hole in my coat, I got only a spot of time. You must be 
dirt. jtion; and, if you desire descriptions of scenery, you 

Callen.—A. wretched hole, which its owner, (Lord|may read over again what I wrote last year, about the 
Cc , as I hear,) probably for that reason, never visits;| same time, from Switzerland. My mind is filled with 
but all round are the most fertile fields, and the richest | one thought—I can entertain no other—it is that of the 
produce. By famine is every where understood, want |inexpressible wretchedness of so many thousands. In 
of asufficiency of corn. In Ireland the people are starv-| England I luoked in vain for misery, and all the com- 
ing in the midst of abundance. It is exported to Liver-/ plaints that [ heard seemed to me to be partial and ex- 
pool, where compassionate Englishmen purchase it, send | aggerated: here, no words can express the frightful truth 
it back to Ireland for the indigent, and procure them, in} w hich every where meets the eye. ‘To form an idea of 


The city is more bustling, more purely 


there were quiet sheep, in- 


satisfied with this bare enumera- 
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it, you must see thes 


not huts, 
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but cena. mostly without windows or aper-| What have I to do with O'Connell and his opponents 
tures; the same entrance—the same narrow space for}I have nothing either to hope or to fear from any - ous addition ? 


» houses—not houses, but huts—| have suppre ssed it, because it may offend certain sehen: t\the goddess of victory,—all this is surely sofficiently 


expressive and emblematic. Wherefore, then, this hice- 
Had I any voice in Liverpool, I should 


men and hogs—the latter lively, sleek, and well fed, the; them; but to declare what I saw, thought, and felt, is|certainly propose to draw the mantle over the skeleton, 


former covered with rags, or rather hung with fragments 
of rags in a manner which it is impossible 
towns, I did not 
see upon thousands of Irish a whole coat, a whole shirt, 
a whole cloak, but all in tatters, and tatters 
no where else 

The ruins of ancient castles were pointed out to me; 
but how could T take any pleasure in them while the 
desolate ruined huts surrounded and testified the 
distress of the present times more loudly than the others 
did the grandeur of the past? But then the lords were 
of the same race—of the they were on 
the spot, and the people certainly not so wretched as 
since the confiscations of the English conquerors. Other 
huts were half fallen down, but the occupants crept into 
the remaining half, which was not larger than a coflin 
for the wretched family. 

When I recollect the well-fed rogues and thieves in 
the English prisons, I admire, notwithstanding the very 
natural increase of Irish criminals, mo- 
rality—I wonder that the whole nation does not go over 
and steal, in order to enjoy a new and happier existence. 
And then the English boast of the good treatment ol 
their countrymen, while the innocent Irish are obliged] 
to live worse than their cattle. In parliament they talk 
for years together whether it is necessary and becoming 
to leave 100,000 dollars annually (£15,000) in the hands 
of the pastors of protestants, or 10,759 dollars to 
the pastors of three protestants; while there are thousands 
know they have a soul, and know 
except that it suffers hunger, 


to conceive. 
If I except the respectable people in the 


such as are 


} 
to be scen. 


me, 


same language; 


the power of 


here who scarcely 
nothing of their 
thirst, and cold, 

Which of these ages is the dark and barbarous—the 
former, when mendicant monks distributed their goods 
to the poor, and, in their way, gave them the most ra- 
tional comfort; or the latter, when rich (or bankrupt) 
aristocrats the weal of the church and of relt- 
gion (or of their relations) only in retaining possession 
of that which was taken and obtained by violence ! 

All the blame is thrown on agitators, and discontent 
produced by artificial means. What absurdity! Every 
falling hut causes agitation, and every tattered pair oi 
breeches a sans-culotte. Since I have seen Ireland, 1 
adinire the patience eer" moderation of the people, thai 
they do not (what would be more excusable in them 


body, 


can see 


|} Return to Er 





than in distinguished revolutionists, authors, journalists, 


my privilege and my duty. 
et non temnere divos ! 


Liverpool, August 24, 1835, 


Thank God, I am again in England, though not with |the iron railroad from Liverpool to Manchester. 
Last night, as I quitted/of all that one may have heard and read on the subject, 


the same feelings that I left it! 


Discite justitiam, mon ‘ti, ,and entirely to conceal it. 


The purchase of Roscoe’s 
\library reflects honour on the city; and we must hope 
that it will be enriched by many additions. 

After the Prussian consul, Mr. G., had shown me 
every civility in his power, I, of course, went on 
In spite 


Dublin in the steansboat, the dark clouds traversed the {it makes a peculiar impression, to see this long row of 
sky in rapid confusion, and when the sun burst through | | Wagons, loaded with so many passengers and goods, 


ihem, the mountains on the right and left threw their| 
loug shadows towards England. ‘his shadow spreads 
in my fancy over the lately so glowing scene, and the 
more I endeavour to eflace it, the more indelible does it 
uppear, like the blood stains to Lady Macbeth. I have 
read and written much on the sullerings of different 
ages and nations, and wrote and read with sympathy ; 


but it is a far dillerent thing to see them; to see them in| 


their gigantic form in our highly-extolled times, denied 
and exteauated—nay, acknowledged and justified by 
those who, like the I"rench, fancy that they are at the 
head of all human civilisation. No wonder if the na- 
tive Irish, like the prophet of old by the waters of Baby- 
lon, sit down and weep, if I, a stranger, am compelled 
to reckon the few days I passed among them as the most 
inelancholy of my life. Of other, and I trust more 
cheering matters, in my next. 
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Manchester, 2st August. 


The continued bad weather defeated my plan of pro- 
ceeding from Dublin to Holyhead, and thence through 
North Wales to Liverpool; but I should not have been 
able to see any thing, for the rain still continues. 

The rough weather increased my apprehensions of 
sea-sickness. ‘The ladies soon disappeared from deck ; 
and one, who had taken refuge in her travelling carriage, 
was carried half dead into the cabin by four persons. 
Some gentlemen, who lingered a little longer, set me a 
very bad example; and only a sprightly lady’s maid, 
who mounted the deck with great boldness, persevered 


Benthamites, baptised and unbaptised Jews) drive out) tor a long time the vicinity of the paddles, and gazed 


the devil through Beelzebub the prince of the devils. 

Thrice happy Prussia, with its free proprietary pea- 
santry, its agricultural nobles, its contented and tolerant 
clergy, its well-educated youth ! 

I endeavoured to discover the original race of the an- 
cient Irish, and the beauty of the women. But how 
could I venture to give an opinion! Take the 
of the English maidens from the saloons of the Duke oi 
Devonshire or the Marquis of Lansdowne, carry her— 
not for life, but for one short season, into an Irish hovel, 
—feed her on water and potatoes, clothe her in tags, 
expose her blooming cheek and alabaster neck to the 
and the drenching torrents 
of rain, through marshy 
bogs, with her delicate hands pick up the dung that les 
in the road, and carefully stow it by the side of her mud 
resting place, ¢ share this with her—to 
all this add no conso} of the past, no 
cheering hope of the I 


loveliest 


scorching beams of the sun, 


et her wade with naked feet 


ive her a hog 


itory remembrance 
future—nothing but 
misery which blunts and stupifies the mind—a misery 
of the past, the present, and 
traveller, should this of wi 
her muddy hovel, and imploringly extend her shriveled 
hand, whom a few short 
weeks model of Eng! 
beauty ? 

And yet the children, with their black hair and dark 
eyes, so gay and playful in their tatters—created in the 
ina few years, 
and the government, so worn out, without advantage to 
themselves or others, that the very beasts of the field 
might look down on them with scorn, 

Is what [ have said exaggerated, or, perhaps, merely 


misery—a 


the future ;—would the 
image e crawl from out of 
recegnise the noble maiden 
the 





before he admired as 


image of God—are 


by the fault of man| 


| 


upon the foaming waves. I went up to her, in the hope 
of some conversation; but, attracted by the wonders of 
pature, it was some time before she turned her bead, 
and when she did—ol ! the misery of sea-sickness! | 
cannot conceive how I have escaped without even the 
ightest attack. It is perhaps owing to my love of mu- 
sic. I certainly kept coriect time with the motion of the 
ship; so that the greater the rising and sinking, the 
inore agrecable it was to me. [hope [ shall not have 
to suller the more op my passage to Hamburg. 

Owing to the density of the fog, I did not see Liver- 
pool till L teached it. 


s 


a short period, a result of its favourable situation, a 


likewise of extraordinary industry and activity. 

could Bristol have otherwise remained behind? The} 
whole of Lancashire, however, is an example of amaz- 
ing improvements, ‘The popvlation of the county in| 
1700 amounted to 166,000 inhabitants; in 1750, to| 
297,000; in 1800, to 672,000; in 1831, to 1,336,000. 
The docks and warehouses in Liverpool surpass in size 
even those of London; and the city is extending with 
nuch taste and regularity, though Edinburgh leaves all 
others far in the rear in this respect. The Exchange is 
equal to those of ondon and Paris and the Town Hall 
is superior to the Mansion House in London ; the inte- 
tior arrangements, too, are grand and simple, much better 
than Buckingham House. <A bronze monument in ho- 
nour of Nelson, which has been set up between the 
Exchange and the 
commendation, were it not for the skeleton which ap- 
pears beneath the mantle. Surely the motto, “ England 
expects every man to do his duty,”—the attitude of the 





an unseasonable and indecorous fiction? or should I 


falling hero,—the laurel wreath held over his head by 





‘Town Hall, would be deserving of 





hasten along with unparalleled velocity, merely by the 
agency of a little water and fire. It is commendable 
that Germany desires to participate in the wonderfully 
far increased faciliies of intercourse. But let us take 
care not to throw away large sums, if unfavourable cir- 
cumstances should prevail. There is a noble enthusiasm 
which will not remain below what is attainable; but 
there is also a vain-gloriousness which vaunts of impos- 
sibilities, and treats practicable and useful enterprises 
wiih very unjust disdain. The construction of the iron 
railroad from Liverpool to Manchester, which is thirty 
English miles in length, cost above five and a half mil- 
lions of dollars. Such a capital cannot yield sufiicient 
interest, except where two very large cities lie at a shoit 
distance from each other, of which the one imports and 
the other exports an immense quantity of goods. Such 
a state of things is scarcely to be met with a second time 
in the world. No rocks can be blasted, and no valleys 
raised, for the sake of a few individuals, who would like 
to travel more rapidly for their pleasure. Nothing but 
an extraordinary traffic makes such an enterprise prac- 
ticable and useful. 


Manchester, 28th Jugust. 


It is very polite and agreeable if a rich man invites to 
his table a stranger who has been introduced to hin ; 
but he does still more when he gives up his time to him, 
takes him about, procures him introductions, &e. All 
these attentions are so liberally bestowed on me in this 


_jtown also, that I protract my stay longer than my limited 


time seems to justify. Messrs. Ph., Sh., H., and A., 
have done every thing in their power to make my visit 
both useful and agreeable. Without letters of introduc- 
iion, this is, of course, not to be expected; but these 
letters may be too partial. A gentleman, to whom I de- 
livered one of them, immediately entered into conversa- 
tion about poor laws; and as IT am not unacquainted 
with this subject, [ was able to keep it up. But when 
he said that [ had written a work on the management of 
the poor, I was obliged to decline this honour; and when 
he drew out the letter of introduction, by way of justili- 
cation, I saw that he had read that I was the most celc- 
brated historical writer of the poor, instead of Hurope. 
We were both alarmed at the great hyperbole; and I 
was thankful that he had not read that I was a poor his- 
torical writer. 

I saw here the very extensive manufactory of machi- 
nery of Messrs. Sharp and Roberts, where I had every 


‘thing explained to me by a young countryman of mine ; 
No city of England, nay of Eu-}the cotton. yarn manufactory of Messrs. Connell; 
rope, has increased so rapidly in wealth and extent within | tho 
and | 
How | 


and 
calico-printing of Mr. Nield, &c. You do not ex- 
pect me to make superficial observations on things which 
have been thoroughly discussed, and with competent 
knowledge of the subject, by others. But I find here a 
confirmation of certain notions, which I have already 
|stated ; on which I add some remarks. 

The English workmen (1 do not speak of the children) 
receive in proportion higher wages, and live better, than 
those in Germany. In the manufactory of Messrs. 
Sharp and Roberts, for instance, the average weekly 
wages is about thirty shillings, and the principal neces- 
saries of life, food, clothing, and fuel, are now no dearer 
here than with us. The breakfast of the workmen con- 
sisted, as I saw, of the finest wheat bread, cheese of the 
best quality, and a considerable portion of ale or porter. 
Some save part of their wages, but the greater part spend 
all they get; and thus, considering the very great num- 
bers of workmen, there arises, in case of a falling off of 
trade, much greater danger for England than for Ger- 
many. But, at the present moment, the market in Eng- 
land is so extended, that nothing is to be feared. Gradual 





{changes must be guided, and sudden ones (such as war) 
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bring with them a kind of relief, and turn forces that of children who regularly attend school, or the 


230,000 dollars. These are contrasts more marked than} number 








might be dangerous into other channels. In no case |among us. But the poor Irish, who throng to this place,} kind and efficiency of the instruction which they receive. 
can an artificial boundary be set to the developement of|cost annually about 12,000 dollars; and yet this fact * While in Prussia, and some other German states, 
commerce and manufactures, or hundreds of thousands | |seems to excite more disgust than pity : it ought to prove} all the children between the ages of 7 and 14, of every 
of men be compelled to economy. the necessity o f general and wholly ditlerent measures. class, are bound by the law to attend school, and really 

A very absurd remnant of the old system is the yee But, whenever Ireland is mentioned, the feelings of the} do attend, not two thirds of those in Manchester receive 


hibition to export certain kinds of machinery. Englcod|English, otherwise so noble and generous, seem bluuted,| even nominal instruction, Whereas, in the above men- 
would outstrip all other nations in this species of manu-jand they appear determined not to see the causes which | tioned countries, schools are carefully established in every 


; e; whereas now no secret can be kept beyond a|have fur centuries continued to operate so hatefully. lace, and confided to the care of a teacher, who is 

factur 3 | . : 

few years, and then other countries supply Raines brought up to the profession, and is not allowed to un- 

It is also very erroneous to imagine that the successful Manchester, August 28. dertake it till he has undergone a strict investigation of 
y -s depe oO o » DOSSeSS ‘ ‘ - . ‘ his qualifications and knowledge,—the educz ; : 

progress of manufactures depends only on the possession The English make it a subject of congratulation that| 8 qualifications and k dae ie education of the 


of certain machines, their government does not interfere in many things, and.| lower classes, in this country is, with few exceptions, in 
I paid particular attention to the condition of the doutitless a: tabetat tetermidiion of government may | tbe hands of ignorant and uneducated men, who are 
children in the cotton manufactories. ‘To what I have As injuri eh; But I still see instances of this (not to | viten destitute of all fitness for the employment, and 
already said on the subject, I can add the following par- speak of earlier times, of religious oaths, &e.) i ae have entered upon it only as an easy mode of getting 
ticulars:—Many of the complaints were exaggerated: |)) 1. 4, example ‘i corn laws, the protecting ” utine| money, or in consequence of some accidental cireum- 
many a reproach (for instance, a constrained, unnatural | is inten. aie: On the aie hand, natcaieeiaiunie 
position of the body) has been removed by the improve- | interferes too little here; and it is not true “that every 
ment of the machinery. The factory bill had a salutary tien ante nue Gece of tell cal wie scanned al di 
effect, inasmuch as it turned the gencral attention to the silliest eatin: WE he conmnmaauie ob the Waste 
subject, confirmed kind-hearted manufacturers in their laws. the ship-builder: liad bay umber: the ’conseme: 
laudable conduct, and brought the harsh into a right corn, at an exorbitant price, or the siinaliihinnes of ma-| 
course. The work is, almost without exception, O81 inns ts mot allowed to export them, most people here 
tremely easy and simple. ‘The lowest wages (here four | cay that this is useful and necessary. On the other hand, 
shillings a week ) is indeed but little ; but without it the Pematiives Hacchiliiencare kept iavuehoc! (and this, in 
ag ogee side a ce yn the other, it can pene, miihent compulsion, autuely 33 adunieatie cosine lly don ind none are tolerated but wl t least, 
lis is one side ¢ ‘ture: ¢ er, cane ||: SORE i ae i a é Brag: aye | Peally done; and none are tolerated but where, at leas 
not be denied that the ch labour, continued twelve ee ees ees fy om te Content) 


stances, or bodily infirmity. In those countries we also 
find the substance of the instruction far better than in 
England, for there the scholars in every elementary 
} school are instructed in religion, the German language, 
ithe first principles of arithmetic, of drawing, and natu- 
ral history ; geography, general history (especially that 
of their own country) ; singing, writing, gymnastic ex- 
| ercises, and simple handicraft trades. Noschool is con- 
j sidered complete which does not give instruction in all 
these various departments; in many schools, this is 


: 8 a } lind tyranny in the former measures, and in the latter! pbs eg, reading, writing, and singing are taught in an 
hours in the day, is too much for any children ; that they ia tetaiia ak tia: Adebitee tnateiess Creede j ctlicient manner. In Manchester, and in England, in 
dani i ir whole life : sshanical dexterity: the ee ix : ; Ses eenert 1e educatio the ES PS ‘ 
le arn for their whole life a mechanical dexterity ; that Manchester affords an instructive example of the state nen ral, the ex uM " on of the 7 lower classes is, on the 
their mind remains uncultivated ; and that they have} o¢ equcation in most of the towns in England. The| 2@et hand, considered as finished if they learn reading, 
‘ther time re remainins atte sc ‘ : , Sa eee a se lwr o, i aritl stic 5 ve se are ’ Ty 
neither time nor strength remaining to attend school. | own seiteins shoot 60000 clldien between the axes) "OS and arithmetic. | But even these are often very 
Almost every improvement of machinery makes the Peet £50 tines the otineann te. imperfectly taught; while the true cultivation of the 


harder and dearer labour of grown up persons less ne- mental powers, the amelioration of morals, the elevation 
cessary, and increases the demand for children. Thus} Jy day and evening schools, about - 10.000 =| of the character, instruction in the truths of morality 
there arises (thank Heaven, not in all England, but only In day and Sunday schools if bi 10.000 land religion, in a word, the more valuable o objects of 
in the manufacturing districts) a constant employment In Sunday schools - . ¥ 2 22999 | education, are wholly negleeted and forgotten, 

—nay, a slavery for them, such as has no parallel in the . | Ihave the more pleasure in communicating to you 
history of the world. Legislation can by no means pre- Total - bs 2 ‘ 13.000 | this testimony of foreign and impartial judges, to the 
vent this course of improvement ; but it can regulate it excellence and growth of the highest intelligence, the 
more than hitherto, and do more for the education of| If we reflect that the Sunday and evening schools mental freedom and energy, in our country, because all, 





the mind and the heart, which is still far too much ne-/afford but a very few hours of instruction during the| {rom the king to the child at school, have cause to re- 
glected. ‘The state of things in our country is cert: ainly | week, we may reckon the number of children who are! joice at it, If among thousands of teactiers, and hun- 
more simple—more natural and he althful’s and, if we | educated in the German manner at 20,000: from which} dred thousands of scholars and students, there should be 
do not produce so much dimity or muslin, we produce |it resuits, that three fifths of the children receive no} here and there one who, in the superabundance of joy 
the more thoughts and feelings ; and the poetry of child-|education whatever. ‘That I may not appear too severe) at his new liberty, jumps too high, and falls upon his 
hood is not yet wholly banished from among us by the|in my conclusions, I will confine myself to what a nu-) nose, let him be set upon his legs and admonished—the 


rattling of machinery. A manufacturer observing to me |merous, well-disposed, and impartial commission have| complaints of the mice and mules, on the other hand, 


that the children were all satisfied, a boy shook bis head. |stated in theie report of 1835, lthat people walk and dance on their head, may be quietly 

d A < 4 i A i A 
As they soon afterwards went away to dinner, | spoke | A great part of the schools are conducted by women, | laid ad acta, or let them be advised to seek safer dwell- 
to him in the street, and asked him why he shook fis | and old men of po education, where nothing is taught) ings, where every body lives under ground in the dark. 





head. “I shook my head for myself, and not for the |but reading and needlework. ‘They are, generally, in|'The dangerous principles of jacobins and radicals origi- 


others,” said he; “ for,” continued he, on my question: | the most deplorable condition; in confined, dirty, un-| nate in ignorance, or false over-refinement; genuine 
} } 


ing him further, “I was born in the country, and when | wholesome rooms, or cellars, without be nches, chairs, or education of the mind and heart is the best, the most 


I was ten years old was obliged to keep the swine ; but, lany other — le arrangement; and, with the most,! comprehensive, and, in the end, the only etiectual reme- 
having heard a great deal of the town, [ ran away, and | two or three books betweet all the pupils. According dy against these destructive evils. They will never be 
immediately obtained employment in this manufactory. to the opinion of the commissioners, it c none affirmed! subdued by negative remedies. 

At first I was full of joy and wonder; but I cannot te ‘I | thé tt 4722 childre *n, Who attend these schools, in any Some persons think that the freedom of the press af- 


you, sir, how much I long to be back with my swine. I) way instructed or educated. ‘The same accountis given) fords the best education, and supplies its place without 
could talk with each of them in my own way, and each !of the day and evening schools; and the Sunday schools,) trouble. [cannot by any means agree to this opinion. 


gave me a different answer. I could speak, halloo, whis-|in spite of all their defects, are pronounced to be the [an the first place, it is assumed, and very unjustly, that 




















tle, strike to the right or to the left, drive them out, drive|most useful. Passing over several other facts, I send) every man can read ; and, secondly, that only what is 
them home, go slowly, or ran—always something new.|you only the general and most important results of the) worth reading will be printed, and put in the hands of 
IIere, on the contrary, the same work all day long ;j investigation. lithe people. Without a right education, however, the 
calling and whistling avail nothing. ‘To give way to “Tn the first place,” says the report, “the number of judzment formed of what has been read will eften prove 
impatience by striking is forbidden ; and to speak to the |}children stated to attend school gives a very imperfect) incorrect, and what Is objectionable would obtain a greater 
other work people impossible, for the noise, The squeak- | and deceiving indication of the real state of education. }ascendancy than that which is good. ‘The liberty of the 
ing of the swine vexed me often enough; but what “« Secondly.—The existing means of education for the} press, too, chiefly concerns journals and newspapers, 
would I now give if a spinning-machine could utter so jlower classes in Manchester are wholly inadequate, and,) wh ch by no means contain the whole stock of wisdom 
many expressive sounds as the swine! Then, too, [|besides, very little calculated to produce a favourable} and virtue. What numerous and just complaints are 
heard the birds sing, saw the sun rise and set, looked at | result. | made, for instance, in England, of the scandalous un- 
the passing clouds, rejoiced to see every thing glow and} Uhird/y.—The children who attend the dame schools} stamped newspapers !—nay, even those of a better class 
blossom, and had the prospect of leaving the swine for|may be said to receive no instruction at all, and even) frequently indulge, without restraint, in the passions of 
the cows and horses, to drive, sow, reap, and many other |that which is given to about 7000 children in the day) ite moment. If the house of commons passes a law 
things. Here I must, for my whole life, tie threads to- | schools is scarcely deserving of the n A main} which displeases the editor of a high tory paper, he very 
gether, and pick flocks of cotton. I assure you, sir, I jcause of this evil—the ignorance and incapacity of the 1 co lly calculates the strength which hi t\ ild have 
am now more stupid than my swine, and perhaps I should | teachers—cannot be remedied till seminaries are esta-) for a civil war, and design devilish remedy as 
not even be able to attend them as I ought.” blished for their instruction, and the error 1s renounced) natural and useful. If the house lords does not please 

So much for the idyllic poetry of a factory life! that the business of schoolmuasters is the only one th it} the radicals, tl papers talk of expelling all the lords, 

The rapid improvements and the increasing opulence |does not require knowledge o¥ capability. | nay, even the king, and of the desired overthrow of all 
of Manchester are very striking. Only such a city} “ Fourth/y.—If we may justly assume that Manches- | existing institutions. ‘This proves that freedom of the 


could spend above 700,000 dollars in the improvement jter affords a fair average of the state of education in| | Press cert iinly exists in this sense, that every one can 
of a single street. On the other hand, the annual ex-}England, we find a painful and mortifying contrast 10) print what he — ; but if the idea of freedom is not 
penditure for the poor of every description amounts to [some states on the continent; whether we consider the] perfect, except where it leads to no abuses, then even the 
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English are not yet possessed of this highes st ae gree of saitahantin 
liberty of the press. With the spread of education and |is, at the same time, the most tedious city in Italy. 
knowledge, the false excitement of those abuses will} Manufactoring towns, which create and transform, afford 
subside, and true freedom will be established, developed, | more subjects for contemplation and instruction, but must 
necessarily bear great similarity to each other. 
Wherein, then, consists the more durable, decided in- 
jterest of a town. I think, in the peculiarity of its fea- 
Dr. H———’s friendly invitation induced me to stay iture s,and in its being, as it were, a positive living person. 
a day longer in Manchester. Accompanied by him, 1 In the same manner as the individual who has no decided, 
sull saw many objects of interest, and then drove to his |distinct character is lost in the mass of the people ; soa 
very beautiful country-house. In the evening Dr./town, without any decided physiognomy, without a dis- 
H—— took me back to the town. I was not quite a/ tinct character, is confounded with the crowd of many 
stranger to him, as he had in his library a copy of my similar towns. If, in this point of view, I compare a 
Hohenstaufen. series of English and German towns, the former are far 
Yesterday I traveled from Manchester to this place,/superior to the latter in extent, wealth, activity, and 
through a country which may be compared, in all re- population, but inferior in peculiarity of character and 
spects, with what I described in the beginning of my decided contrast. The coal-dealing towns of Newcastle 
tour. Only, about Wolverhampton, and and Sunderland are as different from the cotton manu- 
every trace of verdure disappear. As far as the eye can facturing towns of Glasgow and Manchester as_ black 
reach all is black, with coal mines and iron works; and/and white. Yet how similar and uniform do all appear 
from this gloomy desert rise countless slender pyramidal when we compare them with the variety in Germany : 
chimneys, whose flames illumine the-earth, while their /for instance, on the one hand, Dasseldorf, Cologne, Bonn, 
smoke darkens the heavens: the whole is exceedingly Mayence, Frankfort, &c. ; on the other, Hamburg, Ber- 
striking, probably unique in its kind; but the interest lin, Leipsig, Dresden, Nuremburg, Munich, Salzburg, 
of the moment would quickly vanish if I were obliged &c. Oxford and Edinburgh alone are remarkable ex- 
to prolong my stay in this Vulcan’s forge. iceptions. 
I was seated on the stage-coach between two very | 
clever and intelligent Englishmen, who (contrary to the | 
general rule) entered so easily and unhesitatingly into a It was my intention to go from Birmingham to Wood- 
conversation on various subjects, that I could not have | stock, and to see Blenheim; but when I reached Wood- 
desired more agreeable One of them, |! stock on Saturday afternoon, [ was told that the place 
however, was such a violent ultra-radical, and such a de- | not being shown on Sundays, I should have to wait two 
cided dissenter, that I fancied myself at this moment a whole days before this sanctuary would be opened, and 
representative of the Duke of Newcastle and the Bishop | being a determined enemy to all delay, I hastened on to 
of Exeter, and might be a leader of the temporal and!Oxford. The country from Birmingham to this place is 
spiritual high tories, I fought bravely, but as [ was/well cultivated, and bears the character of English 
obliged to speak English to an Englishman, both the |scenery, without being distinguished by any particular 
attack and the defence were of course inconvenient to) beauty. Stratford on Avon is a very inconsiderable 
me. In order, in the English fashion, to gain-a majority, | place, and there is nothing striking in the country round. 
my opponent at length appealed to a young puppy, who|The genius of Shakspeare is not to be inferred from 
was sitting on the coach-box, who demonstrated to me, | these externals ; it is the offspring of mind. 
in the same manner, that, from the year 300 to the time| I write down various scraps as they occur to me. A 
of John Knox, the world had remained as black and Newcastle-on-Tyne I had to pay two shillings for my 
gloomy as a chimney at Wolverhampton. I answered dinner, which consisted of some cold meat, and a few 
like Spontini, when old Mistress Schechner attempted to’ potatoes boiled in the peel. 
instruct him—« Madam, I, too, know a little music,” | * * 
but had the less reason to mention my name, as nobody | 
in the company would have learnt more of me than they 
knew before—namely, nothing. The old threadbare | 
questions were repeated—* Cannot your king impose 
taxes as he likes, &e, 7” “ Cannot he hang and torture at 
his pleasure?” &c. As the examiner had just before 
maintained that the house of commons alone was omni- 
potent, he made it easy for me to answer him ; and thus 
which endangered 


and confirmed by the press better than before. 


Birmingham, 29th Jugust. 
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Oxford, Sunday, August 30, 1835. 
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On the box sat a young damsel, who frequently cast 
her languishing gazelle eyes towards me ; not, however, 
at my worthless heart, but (as I imagined) at my com- 
fortable seat and traveling cushion—for the coachman 
nearly elbowed her off the box ; but I soon found that 
this was a mistake, for she presently became such good 
frinds with her elegant companion, that he soon sung 
her an air in ¢ major, 2-4 time, in a most dulcet, coach- 
'man-like tone. No sooner did these sounds reach the 
neither church nor state. |ears of an urchin of three years old, who was seated 

This hatred of the dissenters to all church govern-/| next to me with his mother, than he began a dirge in p 
ment, system, is minor, 3-8, which produced combinations and harmonies 
chiefly produced because the English elaims to be a/ such as I had never before heard. From time to time 
dominant church. If treated with more nT driver observed that his attention had been too long 
their zeal would be partly cooled. Churches and schools, | diverted from his horses, he therefore suddenly changed 
without any foundation or form, go to ruin, or at leastdo his key, and sang or whistled to them, in the coarse, 
not flourish. The former hi ippened in France, where rude tones of his profession, bolder discords and transi- 
the volunteers declared they needed ne ither cler; ZV hor |tions than even Beethoven would have ventured upon. 
churches, England proves it, with respect to the se hools, | 
as we have just seen in the case of Manchester. 

I might send you long descriptions of every English! I had numerous letters of introduction for Oxford, but 
town I saw, merely by aid of an itinerary ; but why | found only Messrs, C and P. there. I, there- 
should I trouble myself with what has been sufficiently | tore, shortened my stay, especially as I was anxious to 
done by others? Besides, every one has his own tastes jreturn to London, the centre of all public transactions, 
and inclinations, which it is perhaps the wisest to follow.}and to the State- -paper office, where I hoped to make 

Notwithstanding the great interest which I took in all | considerable accessions to my treasures during the three 
that was pointed out to me in the different towns by | succeeding weeks. The road from Birmingham to Lon- 
obliging friends, a certain similarity and repetition of|don is agreeable enough, but is certainly inferior to that 
what I had seen, from exchanges to prisons, and from) by way of Wakefield, both in point of cultivation, va- 
soft cotton to hard iron, was unavoidable. jriety, and beauty. Of Oxford in my next letter. 

Every one will return a diflerent answer to the ques- | 
tion, what it is that makes a place agreeable ?—the artist, | 
the merchant, the man of learning do not think alike. | LETTER LI. 
But setting aside all decided predilections, we may yet | 
discover a commen standard of opinion for all other 
spectators. ‘Those commercial towns, which do nothing | 
but accumulate and export goods already manufactured, 
may please and strike us by the extent of their el No person should give an opinion of Oxford, its sci- 


we came to a very moderate result, 


their commendation of the voluntary 


London, 31st August. 
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seen it. Much that appears inexplicable then becomes 
intelligible, and a severe judgment is softened into equity, 
In many other towns we see an old church, or the ruins 
of an ancient castle; but they stand alone, not harmo- 
nising with what surrounds them, and subordinate— 
nay, they are, for the most part, hidden by the greater 
nu:aber of modern erections of a wholly different cha- 
racter, Here, the reverse is the case: a whole city full 
of the noblest, the most astonishing, monuments of an 
ancient period, and every thing modern is but an insig- 
nificant accessory. ‘That former period is not an age 
that is passed away, and powerless, but is living, pre- 
sent, and prevailing in all its vigour. Even the stones 
from the Colosseum at Rome were removed to erect 
other buildings, for it was already half fallen into ruin ; 
but here, it seems a breach of duty to remove a pinnacle, 
a battlement, or a corbel, and a sacrilege committed on 
the sacred relics of art. Must not this daily impression, 
this irresistible feeling, become incorporated and com- 
bined with opinions relative to the state, church, and 
science! It would be contrary to all the laws of nature 
not to expect such a result, 

Huts built upon sand may be easily, and thought- 
lessly taken down, removed, and built up again; but the 
halls of Oxford are founded for eternity, and the tenants 
will not suffer themselves to be driven out by the first 
comer who might take a fancy to erect, in or near them, 
a noisy machine. Shall we help to pull down the vene- 
rable monuments of those ages, because they are not 
painted with the fashionable colour? Far be this from 
us: only he who approaches them with reverence will 
be able to discover where there is any part that requires 
repair. 

We extol and admire the latest productions of our 
days—railroads and warehouses, power-looms and steam 
engines. But what is the distinctive mark of their gene- 
ral tendency !—that they provide for the body, and that 
their object is gain. The men of those dark ages, on 
the contrary, founded astonishing institutions, disinter- 
estedly, without a view to external advantages, and only 
for the mind. Undoubtedly, it may be said of cotton 
and iron, that they influence the mind, and that the body 
is never entirely separated from the mind; but mens 
agitat molem—it ought to be the director and ruler, not 
the servant and follower. 

When the parliament of the richest nation in the 
world grants £20,000 for the improvement of the mind, 
how mean, and paltry, and unworthy of mention, is 
such a trifle, compared with what the founder of a single 
college in Oxford has done. It is answered—the govern- 
ment is, with reason, determined to leave every thing, 
as at that time, to the influence and exertions of private 
persons only. With reason !—as at that time !—In what 
code can you show the right of government to give laws 
only for the body, to banish the mind into the highway, 
till some compassionate Samaritan comes and takes pity 
on it? As at that time !—Where, then, are the modern 
foundations that can be compared to the ancient ones ! 
Is it the Sunday schools, which would give the mind 
some drops of the elixir of life, in half an hour, to the 
mind which has been blunted by six days’ stupitying 
labour? or a penitentiary, where men are educated, by 
stopping their mouths for years together? Would that 
be the right regeneration of Oxford, if radical philan- 
thropists converted its colleges into penitentiaries, or 
workhouses for stout and idle vagabonds ? It is the pri- 
vilege and duty of Oxford to defend the mind against 
the body, spirituality against materialism, science against 
love of gain: whether it duly exercises this right, and 
this duty, I shall discuss in the sequel. 

The philosophy of the middle ages, and of the school- 
men, which has been so thoughtlessly despised, had its 
centre and vivifying principle in the doctrine of God, 
and the relation of man to his Creator and Preserver. 
The objects of sense, their nature and their use, retired 
before the supremacy of the soul and of the mind. Ba- 
con’s merit was, that he vindicated the rights of nature 
and of experience: but, by neglecting, nay, despising, 
the ancient tendency for the sake of the new, we could 
not fail to come to the empiricism of Locke, of Condil- 
lac, and, lastly, of Bentham. The profound theology of 
ancient times gave way to a new worship of nature, 
where fire, water, and steam act a principal part. That 
the German philosophy, notwithstanding some strange 
fantasies, always finds its way to spiritualism, always 





but they are altogether destitute of interest to all but ajentific, political, and ecclesiastical position, who has not 
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places at the head the doctrine of mind, always feels the| on the whole, nothing with respect to the progress or 
want of this illumination and sanctification, is an infi-| non-progress of the students : on the other hand, how- 
nite advantage, and gives it an energy for time and cter-| ever, the more unremitting vigilance of the school must, 
nity, which reaches far beyond steam engines and at some period or other, have an end, and the youth be 
hydraulic presses. left to act on his own responsibility. I do not see that 

a greater proportion go astray in Germany than in Eng- 
land. ‘The establishment of colleges like those at Ox- 


Were thirty equally magnificent buildings erected by | ford would cost millions, and not attain the object. 


London, September 2d. 





. te! . . | . . . . . . . 
the side of the Berlin University, and richly endowed | Besides, certain changes in life necessarily include in| 


for the promotion of education and instruction, could! them a sudden transition ; for instance, the choice of a 
we be surprised if the former gradually lost its exclusive | profession, the acceptance of an office, marriage, &c. 


lor useful. It is, on the contrary, good if each college 
| (partly according to the personal character of the tutors) 
| follows in preference one or another course, and that, for 
instance, one attends more to philology, the other to 
mathematics. Each college may, of itself, resolve upon 
and introduce such changes. ‘The objection, that the 
will of the founders, which must be held sacred, does 
not allow this, is, in the first place, not general, because 
every thing in this respect is not strictly prescribed. 
| Besides, in my opinion, the foundation must be under- 
}stood cum grano sais, and according to the meaning of 


importance, and became, in some measure, subordinate) 
to the latter? This is precisely the case with Oxford and! 
its colleges ; the accessory has become the principal, and | 
forced the latter into the back ground. If this leads to} 
a false state of things, it should be corrected; but the 
principle should not be destroyed, in rash anger, with 
the erroneous accessories. If I set out with assuming | 
that the German principle for gymnasia and universities | 
is the only correct one, the English institutions must 
certainly appear quite absurd and incomprehensible. 
The best, therefore, will be to begin with the important 
consideration of some points in which the English-sys- 
tem possesses advantages, even though they cannot be 
introduced into other countries. 

Firstly —The very rich and numerous colleges afford 
the greatest external resources for instruction, and the 
possibility of enabling many persons to devote them- 
selves to learning without depending on it. 

Secondly.—The tutors have a superintendence over 
the industry and conduct of the students, which does 
not exist in Germany. 

Thirdly.—By repeated examinations, prize questions, 
&c., the young men are excited to greater diligence, and 
a more accurate and useful knowledge of their progress 
is obtained, 

Fourthly—The connection of the colleges with the 
university facilitates the transition from the gymnasium | 
to the university, which, in Germany, is often dan- 
gerous. 

I must presume that you are acquainted with the fun- | 
damental regulations of the English universities. I wiil,| 
therefore, add only a few words to explain what pre- 
cedes, and what I have yet to add. After a slight, 
examination, and the subscription of the thirty-nine arti- | 
cles, the student is admitted into a college, and matricu- | 
lated. But he does not actually attend the university | 
lectures till after the expiration of a certain time, pa 
after having passed through certain examinations. The} 





If we assume (which is, however, denied) that the|the founder. If he, for instance, directed, in the six- 
Oxford colleges fulfil all the requirements of a moral} teenth century, that the best Greek grammar then exist- 
education, they are, nevertheless, from personal and sub-|ing should serve as the basis of instruction, it would 
stantial grounds, far inferior to our gymnasia, in a sci-|certainly not be acting in conformity with his wishes to 
entific point of view. In the first place, only two or| retain it after it has become the worst! If a friend of 
three tutors are appointed to every college; from which | astronomy had ordered, in the middle ages, that itshould 
it naturally results, in the second place, that they are |be taught on the Ptolemaic system, would he approve, if 
not qualified to give thorough instruction in every branch | this direction were now obeyed! And in cases much 
of knowledge. Besides, this instruction is almost wholly | more doubtful and open to objection, have not bold 
confined to religion, Greek, Latin, ancient history, and|changes been made, and catholicism been changed into 
mathematics; a course of study altogether inadequate | protestantisin ? 
to the just demands of the present times. The answer,| Ina word, it is equally wrong to indulge in rash in- 
that (conformably to many original foundations) nothing | novations, and obstinately to abide by what is antiquated. 
is intended but the education of divines, is not sufficient |If a judicious middle course is adopted, general approba- 
—because these, too, need a very different preparatory | tion will, in the end, follow, and nobody will be hereby 
education ; and a great number of scholars are received | deterred from founding new establishments in future. 
and instructed in the same manner, who certainly have; May, then, (this question is unavoidable) may the 
no intention of devoting themselves to the ecclesiastical | general legislation, in this case the parliament, interfere 
profession. in these matters, or not? Theory and the experience 

Nor can I admit another justification of this confined |of thousands of years prove, that no object of private 
system of instruction :—this is, that materialism has in| right, and private property, either has been, or can be, 
our days a mischievous preponderance, and is every | unconditionally withdrawn from its power. But it does 
where brought forward and promoted in such a manner, | not follow, from this general position, that every inter- 
that Oxford ought to produce a counterbalance, and | ference was always necessary and wise, and the opposi- 
counteract the total negléct of a more spiritual forma-|tion of private persons to it always unfounded and 
tion of the mind: our real variation is to instruct in the|blameable. Every individual case requires, on the con- 
latter, not in the former. I answer,—when the world trary, to be impartially examined and decided according 
takes a tendency so important, so fruitful in conse-|to its own merits. ‘That no buman resolution and ordi- 
quences as that just indicated, he will always have the | nance should extend beyond death (as the St. Simonist 
disadvantage who would wholly withdraw himself from} would have it), is an erroneous principle, which severs 
it, or merely endeavour to counteract it. |the salutary cunnection, and animating union, of the 

The higher task is to make ourselves masters of this|several generations, both in families and the state. But 
new tendency—to take the lead, to guide, and to com-| it is equaily mistaken precipitately to concede to an in- 
mand it. Because the colleges and universities disdain jdividual, or to individuals, in a given time, unlimited 
to do this, mere naturalism becomes too powerful for) power to subject all posterity to theirdiseretion. There- 
them; and in spite of innumerable isolated improve- | tore the sysiem and method of popular education cannot 
ments, a general natural philosophy is still wanting in|be prescribed by any individual, or any legislative as- 
England. 








He who has learnt in this manner, and has! sembly, for all succeeding ages ; and where an individual 


colleges must, therefore, be compared with gymnasia, | convinced himself that mind, that God reveals hinself|does not think himself authorised to depart from the di- 
where the scholars both reside and are under superin-/in nature, can no longer be satisfied with mere atomisin/rections of the earlier founders, he may apply to the 


tendence. 

If we now return to those points which seem to indi- 
cate certsin superior advantages, they are, however, 
liable to many objections. 


Firstly —The great resources have by no means led| studies. 


to comprehensive instruction; and the often high-paid 
tutors are far from being always eminent for their learn- 
ing. 

Secondly.—In cases where domestic and public edu- 
cation cannot be carried on at the same time, gymnasia, 
and colleges in which the scholars reside, are a useful 
substitute. Experience, however, shows that no super- 
intendence suffices to prevent many improprieties; that 
the temptations to go astray often increase with the 
numbers; nay, that the character easily acquires a ten- 
dency to arrogance and narrow-mindedness, which is 
better restrained by domestic education. 

Thirdly. —The examinations are, in some points of 
view, useful ; but, even at school, they do not afford the 
only correct standard, and are attended, in the universi- 
ties, with still greater difficulties. Further, prize ques- 
tions are part of the becoming luxury of a university ; 
but often lead to a confined sphere of study, and a waste 
of time upon one subject, while the successful candidate, 
perhaps, remains totally ignorant of other more neces- 
sary things. 

Fourthly,—Much might certainly be done in Germany 
to facilitate the transition from the gymnasium to the 
university, to have more influence on the course of study, 
and to introduce a better superintendence over the in- 
dustry of the students. For it is possible, among us, 
that the stucent may be always idle, (certainly a defect 
in the formal arrangements:) and the testimonies of the 


or molecular philosophy. 


superior legislative power, state his doubts, and obtain a 


But if that justification of Oxford -is well founded, it) satisfactory sanction for his proposals. He, however, 


is deviating from the character assumed, and inconsis-;who is able really to lelp himseli, nced not apply to 
tent, to admit mathematics alone into the course ot} others for assistance. 


Granting (which I cannot aceede to) that the colleges 
Lastly.—It is tetally inexcusable that the study of of Oxford were entirely exempt from all superintend- 
history is neglected at Oxford, as in all the schools of/ence and influence of the legislature,—that they were 
Great Britain, in a manner without a parallel in the| wholly independent states, in the British system of edu- 
countries of Europe ;—nay, that, in fact, it is not taught! cation,—the same can by no means be aflirmed of the 
at all—for some isolated, for the most part unsuccessful, | university. Or those who went so far would certainly 
attempts only prove that they do not know even how to be inconsistent, if they at the same time opposed the 
follow the guide to the right road. national universities, and endea- 
As our gymnasia, considered as learned establish-| voured to maintain a monopoly for their private establish- 
ments, are superior to the colleges at Oxford, so also are}iment. ‘Till the unive rsity of Oxford has a complete 
our universities. ‘The facuitics of medicine and juris-|establishment of professors fur all sciences, and till lec- 
prudence are, properly speaking, entirely wanting in|tures are diligently delivered upon them, nobody can 
Oxford; and those of divinity and philosophy are by no|well assert that it satisfies all the just and natural 
means completely filled,in comparison with the German /demands cf our times. Instead of resisting these claims, 
universities. ‘To this it must be added, that the profes-|Oxford itself ought most earnestly to enforce them, 
sors give so few lectures, and during so short a period of} (purified from all partiality and exaggeration,) and rais- 
the year, that these appear, in comparison with the col-|ing itself from its antiquated and subordinate condition, 
leges, to be only a trifling addition, and subordinate mat- | place itself at the head of all intellectual pursuits, he 
ters. No English university is a universitas literaria, | resources possessed by it and the colleges are greater 
in the German sense of the term; and improvements |than those allotted to scientific purposes in any other 
are both necessary and possible, without affecting what | city. But with these resources more might be done, 
is really good and commendable. |At least, greater things have been eflected in Germany, 
With respect to the colleges, for instance, the super-/ with inferior means ; more is taught in our country, and 
intendence, the living together, the connection with the | through the oral instruction of the professors more learnt, 
university, the system of examinations, the appointment {than at Oxford. 
of tutors, &c., may remain on the same footing as hither-| 
to; but the mode of instruction, and the circle of things 
taught, might be changed and enlarged in a manner! As one principal advantage, it is alleged by the ce- 
suitable to the present times. I am far from meaning}fenders of Oxford, that the given 


establishment of new 
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religious education 





professors (with the exception of a few lectures) prove, 








that a general law on this subject is posssible, necessary,|there is more general and complete than in any similay 
’ . 
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institution. We will grant that there is a mere frenenet 
attendance at prayers and at church, yet this compulsory 
regulation not imply a real religious 
feeling ; nay, experience has often proved that what is 


does necessarily 


forced upon the mind frequently does not take such deep | 


has collected and comprehended by its 
aside this ob- 


root as what it 
own efforts. Entirely, 
jection, there is not the slightest g ound to consider the 


however, setting 


religious instruction given by our clergy to the scholars 


in the gymnasia as inferior in quantity or quality to that 


which is given at Oxford by the tators, or ina few uni- 
versity lectures. But if this instruction is so very ex- 
cellent—if the system of divinity drawn up in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth contains all true Christianity for all 
eternity—if the Oxford mode of proof is so inimitable, 
—why are the dissenters enviously or cowardly excluded 
from the university? Why is the decline of ihe doc- 
trine of the church feared, instead of hopivg for its pro- 
pagation ? W hy is the hope renounced that the many, 
who are said to be in possession of the only true doc- 
to themselves and convert the few 
adherents of error? The subscription of the thirty- 
nine articles is considered as the only means to obtain 
their admission. In this manner the converters of the 
heathens never began their work; and Christ said— 
“ Sufler litde children to come unto me ;” whereas Ox- 
I will have nothing to do with these chil- 
dren.” "The subs that is demanded is an evil, 
whether carelessly given, or obstinately refused; it ts an 
entirely superficial, unsatisfactory means to inspire or to 
too modest appre- 


trine, should draw 


ford says,—“ 
cription 


confirm conviction; and, besides, the 
hension that some dissenting schoolboys may overthrow 
of English divinity, with the stress 
some points of diflerence, as if the 
whole in error, with the exception 
of an orthodox corner in England. For since all reli- 
gious oaths have been abolished in Great Britain, the 
subscription has lost its importance ; and it appears only 
ridiculous, that a man may become member of parlia- 
but not a scholar 


the whole edifice 
arrogantly laid 


Christian world was 


on 


ment, admiral, or commander-in-chief, 
on the fifth form, without the thirty-nine articles, 
who are excluded justly complain that they must, for in- 
stance, to Germany to obtain a doctor’s degree, or 
that they are expected to found schools for their children 


Those 


go 
at an enormous expense, 

That it is possible and useful to educate catholics, 
protestants, and Jews together in schools and universities 
is now proved, in so many protestant and catholic coun- 
tries, that the opposition of Oxford has no weight, and 
the les results of experience are 
next to unknown, or are here and there rejected with the 
offensive and false remark, that impiety has been intro- 
duced in this manner. Let us hear an orthodox defender 


s so, as those valuable 


of the Oxford principles respecting the preservation of} < 


the pure doctrine, and of true Christianity. In a pam- 
phiet against the dissenters, Mr. Sewell uses the follow- 
ing language :—* I wholly and utterly deny the right of 
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an air of im nportance. T he prying after coflve -e, so much this occasion. Those who compared the reformed par. 
complained of and ridiculed during the time of Frederic liament to the French national assemblies have, happily, 
jII., and of the French régie, is happily at an end; but|been greatly mistaken in their calcul: tions 5 otherwise, 
lin its place a prying into the characters of men appears instead of the tranquillity and satisfaction in which Eng- 
to be here and there coming into vogue, which is still land lives, the guillotine would be already at work. 
| I have already wriiten to you on the ancient municipal 
jregulations of England, and of the resemblance of the 
|new ones to our law. IT ought now, perhaps, to enter 
LETTER LIL. upon the points of difference between the lords and 
eluding observations —Municipal reform—Lords and com- }eommons; but they are arranged; why should I em. 
tons —Politieal rizhts—Future reforms—State of parties— | bitter my own pleasure ? I therefore contine myself to 
Enlogium oa EBugland—Appreheusions and hopes—Future | two observations. 

In the first place, the upper house has, in the whole 
discussion, kept in view, and advocated, private rights; 
ithe lower house rather public rights. Both are necessa- 

Must I, indeed, write my last letter from England? rily united; but the practical question, whether a public 
There is something mysterious and tragical in the idea |employment or right in a town belongs to the first or the 
of a fast, from the merest trifle to the most important second half, is, in general, very difficult to decide. For 
concerns. hat one must be the last at church or) instance, if some person has founded an establishment, 
school, playhouse, or parliament—that in every battle !on the condition that one of his descendants shall always 
one last shot must fall—every evening one last ray be | be a member of the magistracy ; if any one possessed by 
shed upon the world—every human being draw one last | contract an oflice for life, the state must be at liberty to 
breath—and many similar matters, might easily aford |restore the establishmetit or to dissolve the contract; but, 
My last letter, | for the same reason, private rights must be indemnified. 


f 
di 


jless to be generally justified. 


——<=_ 
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prospects—England and Germany. 
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subject for divers serious reflections. 


therefore, must be written—the regret which this task 


inspires is overbalanced by the agreeable nature of its | 


contents, and the confirmation of my conjectures and 
hopes. 


Thus our municipal ordinance allowed the dismissal of 
jall officers before appointed for a long period, but obliged 
|the town to indemnify them if they were not re-elected. 
The attempt to represent all rights, offices, and functions, 


| bates of the upper house, of the polished aristocracy, who 


The municipal reform bill for England has passed ; ain all the towns, as eternal, inviolable private rights, and 
law by the number and variety of its effects and conse-|on that account to stigmatise every improvement, as a 
quences, more important perhaps than the reform bill, robbery, could not but fail; and the middle course pro- 
and, by its natural and moderate enactments, attended | | posed by the lower house was certainly the most correct, 
with scarcely any danger to individuals and the public. At least those persons do not act consistently, who de- 
The different views of the upper and lower house led to | prive thousands of Irish of their right of voting at elec- 
disputes, and to an excitement which, especially at cer-! tions, and would preserve it here ; and the less so, as the 
tain times, rose to unbecoming passion; bat, if we set} matter was much clearer there than here. 
aside what took place out of parliament, some few radi-| In the second place, a main point of difference related 
cals and ultra-tories within its walls have, fortunately, }to the qualification. Undoubtedly nothing in the world 
also expressed themselves with vehemence. J say for-!is more important than that for every business duly quali- 
tunately, for the English people has sense enough to|fied persons should be found; but the manner of doing 
discover from these leaders what road it ought not to take, | it is attended with very great difficulties. The Indians 
without equally losing its way on either side. The de-|and Egyptians thought that they had found the best way 
of removing all difficulties and mistakes, by unalterably 
often had the advantage of greater moderation, self-com- | determining the fate of a man for his whole life, accord- 
mand, and refined manners, in comparison with the bold|ing to his birth; the Greeks and the Romans, on the 
and stormy debates in the lower house, appeared to me jcontrary, gradually broke through all such barriers, and 
to be less deserving of this praise on the present occasion. | fell at last, in consequence, into anarchy and tyranny. 
Lord Joba Russell complained, with reason, still more of |[n the middle ages, the right of birth in the nobility, of 
the manner than of the matter; for the latter might pro-|their vocation in the clergy, of election in the third class, 
ceed from honest conviction, but the ill-humour, the | prevailed—undoubtedly a more ingenious and varied 
vexation, the acrimony, which marked most of the dis- {organisation than any of the preceding. Our age lays a 
cussions of the upper house, announced a false excite-| particular stress upon election ; but as, notwithstanding 
ment, which the lords should above all things avoid. By jall the commendations bestowed on this form, it does 
a more friendly spirit they would have made their task | not entirely confide in it, the question of the qualification 
easier, and not have raised so many voices in the country lis brought forwaid. If the body of electors is prudently 
against them. Hence has arisen a louder call for ajand judiciously constituted, the greatest liberty, in my 
reform of the upper house. In general, and @ priori, it| opinion, may and should be given to it. But this liberty 





liberty of conscience: I deny the right of any sect to 
deviate even one atom from the rule which I consider as | 
true Christiani y.” 

In truth no pope of Rome has ever spoken like this! 
Oxford professor. Soon after, the s man confesses 
that learning and science are by no means the great ob- 
ject of our efforts and our ambition: our doctors’ degrees 
give indeed very insufficient proof of knowledge, &c. 

That many of the advocates of the old system at Ox- 
ford are chiefly actuated by self-interest, and are afraid 
that any change will diminish their comforts and income, 
is so often and so positively asserted here, that I cannot 
avoid mentioning it; but remembering the words— 
«judge not”—I will not venture to give any opinion of 
my own upon the subject. 

I spoke of passports; there is nothing of which Eng- 
lishmen visiting the continent complain so much as of 
the annoyances connected with them, and which are 
wholly unknown in their country. It would be unfair 
to deny the different position of this insular kingdom, 
and all at once to give to every vagabond, whether of 
high or low birth, only one passport, namely, a general 
free passport. But the interrogatories at the city 
gates, which were long considered as indispensable, have 
been abolished, without any bad consequences whatever, 
many useless annoyances might doubtless be done away 
with, which seem to have been introduced, only that 
certain insignificant personages might give themselves 


same 


as 





ito be reckoned as essential and inviolable rights of the 


cannot besaflirmed that it never needs a reform, and is |is often heightened and guaranteed by legal enactments ; 


|not susceptible of reform, for by this it would be impro- |for instance that a community shall choose for its clergy- 


man only a candidate of divinity who has undergone his 
examination. Now every body looks for the political 
qualification in money. ‘This method refers, however, 
only to an abstract number of dollars, francs, or pounds 
sterling. Dollars, francs, and pounds sterling are, doubt- 
less, weighty matters, but they by no means determine 
the qualification and the value of a man in a sufficient 
and decisive manner; nay, they include a false respect 
for wealth—a superstitious regard for riches. Much 
money may be an indispensable qualification for a receiver 
of taxes, for instance ; but is it indispensable for a cler- 
gyman, an oflicer, a judge, a burgomaster? Many of 
our towns have, with good reason, rejected rich men, 


| perly placed below the improveable parts of the consti- 
tution, and condemned to immobility, nay, in the end, to 
‘death. Only a rash, useless, absurd transformation must 
in this case, as in every other, ke opposed, and most of 
all the poor insufficient scheme of a single, elective, and 
omnipotent chamber, or of two elective chambers. But 
some abuses, for instance the voting by proxy, ought not 
upper house. 

This time, in the debates on the municipal reform bill, 
the principal members of the lower house acted in a more 
exalted and noble style than many of the over-excited 
lords. I reckon it among the greatest political enjoy- 
ments of my life to have seen and heard how men of the | who were willing to undertake a public office without 
most different opinions, Russell and Peel, Spring Rice | remuneration, and preferred poorer persons, who pos- 
and O'Connell, kept in view, with the same moderation | sessed the necessary qualifications in a higher degree. 
and prudence, only one, but that the highest, object,— Palpable, besides, as money and property appear to be, 
the good of their country. All opinions, all passions /it is difficult to ascertain their real amount in most of 
were laid aside, in order, by noble, dignified concession, | the cases that come under this head. Nothing, for ex- 
to avoid an open breach with the upper house, and |ample, is more evident than the possession of a house ; 
Heaven knows what misery for the country. And the jbut the owner often has debts far exceeding the value of 
upper house followed the example; and England, after |his house, It is still more easy to produce certain valu- 
these transient clouds, stands more glorious than so | able papers, or receipts for taxes—to borrow them, &c., 
My assertion, that (far;of which the French could produce innumerable in- 
In particular, the proof from the payment of 
The payment 





many politicians would believe. 
otherwise than in France) the crisis here is the com-{stances. 
mencement of tranquillity, has been confirmed, also, on | direct taxes operates like a false bounty. 
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of a large sum in indirect taxes is still less capable of | 
proof, &c. Ina word, the doctrine of a qualification by 
money alone is liable to great objections in theory, and 
great difficulties in practice. For this reason the propo- 
Lord Lyndhurst for the formation of a fixed monied 


sal of ¢ 
hy was justly rejected, and altered by the lower) 


oligare 
house. t 4 

The same happened with respect to the exemption, 
from tolls—the aldermen for life, &e, However, as I eaid, | 
I will not enter into particulars, but proceed to a general) 


observation. It was, in my opinion, a great error in the 


zealous tories in the upper house, when by their partial,| blame are uninfluenced and impartial. 


nothing was left of England? From my position, on the | 
contrary, I do not see mere vortices of Descartes, but a 
well ordered system of suns and planets, with only those | 
interruptions which the free movements of the varied | 
whole naturally and necessarily bring withthem. But if 
these interruptions exceed the natural and necessary | 
measure, real dangers undoubtedly arise; and I have | 
ofien enough pointed out in what extreme, eccentric| 
courses they are to be found. 

All grounds for hatred or predilection are certainly far | 
from me; and in this respect, at least, my praise and my 
This is by no| 


= ——oe 


Che Hace Cap. 
A COMMERCIAL STORY. 


Under the influence of a religion which was in the 
first instance promulgated to the poor of the earth, and 
is professedly intended to make but one family of the 
human race, setiing all distinctions at defiance, it is 


|astonishing how ignorant the various classes, which po- 


verty and riches have placed in different circumstances 
are of each other. 
But the most remarkable feature in this state of things 


unbending conduct they compelled Sir Robert Peel! means meant as a cover for the arrogant and foolish as-|is, that those who claim to themselves almost the whole 
directly to oppose them: that he did this redounds to his|sertion, that I am perfectly wise, and above all error;|of human knowledge, have a smaller glimmering of the 
honour, and promoted the truth, and so far I am glad of} only [ may repel, without presumption, the reproach of condition of the poor, than the poor have of theirs. 


that mistake. From the moment that nobody in the 
lower house represents, or is willing to represent, the 
principles of the high tories, their power in the upper 
house will vanish ; and the mere majority of votes, with- 
out a broader foundation, cannot and will not resist in 
the long run. Sir Robert Peel’s position is now more 
natural ; he is free from the views and objects which, as 
I believe, have been forced upon him. But whether the 
long list of salutary measures lately given by him, which 
he would have carried into effect, contains a valuable 
truth, or a party expression and boast, will sufficiently 
appear in the next session of parliament, If he conducts 
himself in the same manner as in the debate on muni- 
cipal reform, even those who are of a different opinion 
cannot refuse him their esteem. 

Like the parliament and the corporations, the church 
and the clergy will not escape a reform; and he will 
triumph, who understands how to conciliate and to com- 
bine with the greatest skill the benefits of the past with 
the demands of the future. This will never be eflected 


conscious error, or premeditated falsehood, 

Or do I even here labour under a deception? Every 
historian ought to be impartial with respect to all ages 
and nations. Why do I always feel myself, I would 
say, commensurable with the Enelish, and incom- 
mensurable with the French?) Why, with the former, 
does every thing resolve itself into a simple fuecit 2 
and why, with the latter, does there always remain a 
fraction, a caput mortuum, a dissonance—in a word, | 
something uncomfortable, discordant, unresolved ? Ts the | 
cause in myself, or in the things? I boldly affirm, the! 
latter ; and I should not want for proofs, if this were the | 
place to produce them. | 

I must, besides, fear the reproach of having spoken | 
too much of politics in my letters to you; but here the) 
whole atmosphere is impregnated with politics: you are | 
obliged to draw them in with the air you breathe. Nor 
are politics here merely air and wind, as in many other | 
states—but they are embodied in laws; and have ac-! 
complished so much of late years, since the peace, | 


The low are not necessarily unimaginative, and they 
have what may be called a better glimpse of that which 
they deem an earthly paradise, than the rich of them or 
of the arts they profess. Indeed, there is every obvious 
reason for this. To think of the afflucnt, although some 
envy may be excited, is yet like the regalement of a 


jfairy tale; but to contemplate want and its concomitants, 


is to outrage all the finer feelings of the fastidiously 
delicate. 

A friend of ours once sent a needle to a couple of 
young ladies, with an account, just then published, of 
the cost of human life in obtaining such articles; sincea 
worker in fine steel requires extraordinary lungs to reach 
ihe age of forty, and the average of their lives, we be- 
lieve, does not exceed thirty years. It would, perhaps, 
serve no other purpose than to render persons of great 
benevolence wretched, if they knew the price in health 
and morals which most of our luxuries, nay, even neces- 
saries, cost. 

The ingenious and philosophic among the benevolent, 


if the schools are neglected, and separated from the} that Prussia alone may, in its way, be compared to} look forward to the removal of many evils, from which 


church—if they are characterised as merely secular ob- 
jects; it will never succeed till sufficient provision is 





made from the property of the church, or the state, for 
both catholics and protestants, till all consider themselves 
as brothers of one family. The objection, that the Irish| 


catholics should provide for themselves, would have very | 


England. 
To be always talking politics without such events is, | 
as I have often observed, a bad and enervating disease ; | 
nay, when true political wisdom has predominated, it is | 
an advantage and a sign of health, when people think 
no more of the constitution, and forget politics. The 


| ihe operatives in the laborious arts of life at present suffer 


so much as to render existence worthless ; and in that 
of steel-polishing, the invention of the magnetic mask, 
which arrests the fine dust in its progress to the lungs, 
is one example of what may be done. But as a reverse 
to this, the atlluent, or, what is often a more applicable 


great weight, if we could drink a copious draught from head and heart are then at liberty to attend to innumer-| term, “the genteel idle,” have very little knowledge of 


Lethe, and forget the history of Ireland. But suppose | 
it forgotten, can the Irish catholics raise the necessary | 


able objects which had hitherto been neglected or pur-| 
posely set aside. 


Infinitely attractive and instructive as by their designation in trade. 


the state of Masrers whom perchance they hear talked of 
The whole according to 


sums? The Irish catholics! Shall I, then, again exhibit) every thing was that I saw and heard in Great Britain, | their views, are sunk down into « low vulgar wretches,” 
the pictures of infinite wreichedness and misery, till ihe! I not unfrequently felt a longing for conversations on! {it only to minister to the magnates of the earth. 


cold-blooded reasoners tremble in all their limbs, and are! 


the history of former times, on speculative philosophy, | 


An intimate friend of ours, a printer, met ata party 


at length obliged to exclaim, “ Lord, have mercy upon} the fine arts, music, the drama, and subjects of that na-/ one evening, about thirty years ago, a French marchio- 


us, miserable sinners !” | 


ture. 


If it should be said that this is German pedantry, | ness, 
Here, in this place, it will appear whether Peel is more) or love of trifles, I would answer, that the gravity aid | home. 
than the most dexterous political fencing-master in Eng-| universality of historical and philosophical study is an} and as they walked along, she asked him. in her quaint 
S - 5 ’ as . , 


She had no carriage, and it was his lot to see her 
She had been greatly fascinated by his manners ; 


pases . Sieg ‘ 
Jand, or whether he understands not only how to make} antidote to pedantry ; and that our conversations upon | foreign mode, to what order of the nobility he belonged 2 
the best funeral oration over the departed, but also vic-| art, and theatrical reports, on distinguished actors and| He knew, that if she found she leant on the arm of a 


toriously to chant the morning hymn, the harbinger of} actresses, are surely not inferior to conversations on the | ¢-adesman, that she would rather walk the streets alone 


a new era. Now party is opposed to party ; one accuses sports of the field, and reports of horse-races and bigh-| than be subjected to such a disgrace. 
' 


the other; and, in the end, all are better than they are, 


bred horses. 


He paused for a 


Suum cuigue; and these remarks were | moment, and then said, “ Do you ever read the news- 


represented, either by themselves or their opponents. If, meant rather defensively than offensively, and properly | papers ?”” 


I fancy myself, many centuries hence,—if I, in imagina-; 
tion, set myself the task of writing the history of Eng- 


land, what a different shape does every thing then assume) ferent from Germany ; but, in a more elevated and impar- | of book advertisements, ‘elegantly printed by B 


only to recall to my mind the pleasures of home. 
Undoubtedly, England is in very many respects dif- | 


—how do the complaints and the discords die away !/ tial review, the affinities and attractions appear far | 


For must not he be prejudiced and narrow-minded who| greater. 


| 


While Italy still reposes on the laurels of its 


is unable equally to appreciate Pitt and Fox, Burke and/| splendid two-fold existence in antiquity and the middle | 
Mackintosh? Do not the trophies of Wellington, the! ages; while Spain, shaking off its compelled inactivity,! carried a charm in it, for she pursued her way not less 
splendid ability of Peel, the energy of Russell, triumph-, is now torn to pieces by the fury of internal dissension; | delighted than before. How different, had he uttered the 
ing by its simplicity, the clear and well-directed under-| while France can never find permanent happiness, so! homely words, “I am a printer!” Such is the force of 
standing of Spring Rice, the enthusiastic struggle of long as it does not add to courage humility, to dominion | habit. 


O’Connell, belong to each other? Do they not, by their! self-control, to activity perseverance, and to talents mo- | 
reciprocal action, promote what is right? Would not | rality,—where is the hope of the world, the guarantee 
the picture be poorer, the result more confined, if I) for the future, the safeguard against the irruptions of| surface, is informed that it 
should take out, contemn, or throw aside the one or the! barbarism? Ir 1s 1N 
or Germanic 
Perhaps this observation may draw upon me the re-| BraNcnes—Germany anv Great Brrrary. I! 


other? 


| 


THE PRIMEVAL SOUND 
DEVELOPEMENT, AND ITS TWO 


“ O, yes! Ido passionately love news.” 
“ Well, then, you never probably noticed at the head 
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“ T have observed it very often.’ 
“T am that B——.” 
The manner of the announcement we must suppose 


When a young lady has her chintz frock thrown over 


her head, and, wondering by what art it has so smooth a 


is calendered,—should she 


STEM | outrage her delicacy by thinking for one moment on the 
MAIN creatures who, in Scripture phrase, live by “the sweat 
these | of their brow, 


” she will behold in her mind’s eye nothing 


proach of a want of definite opinions, of indecision and, two nations thoroughly comprehend their noble task, if better than hard-working men. 


weakness, and a confusion of ideas. Be it so. 
awhig or a tory,a churchman or a dissenter, and to 
swear fidelity to one of these standards. My disposition, 
coinciding with my right and my duty, assigns me a 
place outside of all these narrow circles; and I deny that 
this position is less favourable for observation. Does not 
each of these parties see in those opposed to him only in- 
justice and confusion? Would they not, if they had 
their own will, destroy and annihilate each other, till 








An | they exert all their energies for its accomplishment, then, 
Englishman may consider it his right and his duty to be| even the diseased portions of Europe will recover their fived a person by profession 


In the house which we at present occupy, there once 
a calenderer: that is, one 


healih, the manifold harmonies of life will again resound, who gives the last touch to various articles of clothing. 
and the smallest quarter of the globe will, in spite of all| His name was Perey—his extraction English—and his 
defects, still take the lead in the advance of knowledee wife, a pretty, gentle, and somewhat over ideal person 
throughout the world. . lwas a native of Inverness, called by its inhabitants the 
capital of the Highlands. 


Mr. Percy, like the bulk of 


Glasgow commercialists, began business on credit, the 


THE END, 


exact 


amount of which we do not know. On such 


a foundation, fallacious though it be, a man may con- 
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THE LACE CAP. 








trive, if he have talent and ambition, with conscience 
and caution in the inverse ratio, to fail in a few years! 
for thirty or forty thousand pounds. Mr, Percy was 
naturally not deficient in either prudence or good prin- 
ciples ; but he caught the contagious spirit of specula- 
tion, and was hurried into the vortex of commercial 
gaming before he suspected that a gulf lay before him. 
With the exception of one little vanity, and one nice 
relish, he had no turn whatever for undue indulgence. 

His vanity was in fine crystal, and his relish was for 
good wines. His wife had brought him as much money 
as furnished their house of seven apartments in a neat, 
comfortable style. On an evil day, three or four years| 
after their marriage, he went by accident into a sale-room, 
where he bade for some beautiful crystal, which, either 
from a paucity of bidders, or else from its rare beauty 
making each afiaid to offer, fell into his hands at a very 
low rate. 

Hitherto he had indulged moderately in port and 
sherry, and that in a quiet way; but now he must have 
guests less familiar than his old acquaintances to see the | 
valuable acquisition he had made ; and as he must ex- 
hibit ad/ his decanters, &c., a variety of wines was ne- 
cessary. He found, too, that the set, beautiful as it w as, | 
wanted many pieces to render it complete; and Mrs. 
Percy hinted that the dining-room furniture and tabie- 
service were scarcely handsome enough for the crystal. 
He offered no affirmative to this, and she never pressed 
any point to which he was averse. ‘Time went on, and 
although Mrs. Percy continued alive to the inconsistency 
she had pointed out, she abstained from any addition to| 
their furniture, excepting new window curtains and table 
covers for the drawing room, which she purchased (with- 
out applying to her husband) with a small legacy left! 
her by a distant cousin, 

Oue day he expected a dinner party. It was winter.| 
The lights were arranged, the crystals sparkled, and be-| 
neath the wine decanters were memoranda of each vin-| 
tage,—for on this pout he was ostentatious. His wife 
was surveying the board, and giving directions to a ser-, 
vant, when Mr. Percy entered, and, in a hurried manner) 
quite unusual to him, removed the most remarkable of 
his favourites, and, without assigning any cause, desired 
his wife to put down the original set, and no other wines | 
than port and sherry. 
never disputed his comimands; and having made the 


He was iustantly obeyed, for she 


new arrangements, she went to the drawing room, where 
three or four gentlemen and ladies already awaited 
her. 

She could not have told why, but she felt discomposed ; 
and looking anxiously at her husband, she fancied that 
he was unhappy. | 

“ You are surely later than usual to-day, Perey?” said 
a friend. 

* Rather!” was the brief reply. 

The door just then opened, and an invited guest, ac- 


The latter was in-} 


companied by a stranger, entered. 
troduced as a Mr. Wilkins. “« And said Mr.} 
Perey, “ you may ring for dinner.” 

The man not unlike the late Mr. | 
Cobbett, but rather slighter, and somewhat shorter. He 
seemed quite as taciturn as his host. Without paying 
much attention to the company, he placed his hands 
behind his back, and planting himselt before the fire, 
surveyed the room on all sides, ‘The window curtains 
were of scarlet, and were finished round the edge with a) 
trimming strongly resembling gold lace; the card table} 
covers were in the same style. Mr. Wilkins looked for! 
a minute or two at these four articles of furniture, and 
then stepping to the nearest window, examined the gold 
looking border. It might have puzzled a physiognomist 
to tell whether his host and hostess rose or fell in his 


now,” 


stranger Was a 


esteem by the discovery that they had been guilty of, 


mere imitation. 
when dinner was announced, and the ladies were led off 


This rude scrutiny was just closed 


in due form. 

Let us figure a stranger to commerce and its results 
set down at a dinner party in the midst of ten or twelve 
gentlemen, all residents of a trading town, and all in 
business; and let him guess if he can, what his feelings 
would be if some one whispered to him that, with the 
exception of two or three, all the persons at this table 
hang on each other. Let one of them stop payment to- 
morrow, and the situation of the whole is not more stable 
than the card house of a child, which he can overthrow 


| was despair in his look, 


| with his breath, or a fillip of his slender finger! Yet you 


observe they are all very comfortable ;—see how the 
wine circulates, and the joke goes round! After tea you 
will have tolerable music, and the genteel slow dance or 
the German waltz, while the poor wives have not the 
most remote guess—it must be concealed like murder, for 
credit’s sake—of the ruin which is ready to overwhelm 
them; whilst the children are bringing up in ease and 
affluence, possibly taught to look with contempt upon 
their governess, and to consider a poor dress maker fit 
only for their service. When such things were new to 
us, our blood would run cold and our flesh creep by the 
contemplation of what to green inexperience seemed 
scarcely a better life than that led in a bandit’s cave. 

Mr. Wilkins placed himself on the right hand of Mrs. 
Percy, and, if a constant stare could have gratified that 
love of notice which all possess, she might heave been 
elated. But this unwavering gaze produced a contrary 
effect, and at last she asked a lady on her left if there 
was any thing wrong about her head? 

“ No,” said the other; “I never saw you look so beau- 
tiful; but indeed that cap would make even an ugly 
woman pretty.” 

This compliment brought no relief to Mrs. Perey, and 
in vain she looked at her husband, in whose calm quiet 
eye she had always hitherto found, if not absolute re- 
ciprocation, a sort of negative approval. But it now met 
hers with severity in the glance, and his whole manner 
was as much changed as the aspect of his table. The 
guests caught the infection, Some thought the host and 
hostess unkind; some were outraged by having only 
port and sherry, and others affronted by the absence of 
the best crystal. The ladies soon withdrew, and they 
had scarcely swallowed their tea or coffee when each 


| was summoned by her spouse or other male friend to 


depart. Mrs. Percy’s heart sank lower and lower. She 
looked around her empty drawing room, and felt as if 
birds of evil omen were perched in every corner. Des- 
peration worked up to the last pitch has sometimes a 
slow and fearful composure about it, especially in per- 
sons of Mr, Percy’s temperament. He deliberately put 
aside the wine, &e. &e., extinguished superfluous lights, 
and joined his perturbed wife. 

There was an abruptness in Mr. Percy’s step which 
seemed strangely at variance with his other modes. This 
his wile, who admired him in all things, ascribed to a 
repressed buoyancy of disposition. On this night, how- 
ever, as he proceeded to the drawing room, there was a 
heaviness in his foot-fall which sounded in her ear like 
the prelude of death. Her attention was strongly 
awakened, and she observed the expression of her hus- 
band’s eye with an acuteness which ever her lively re- 
gard for him had never before brought into action, ‘There 
He stood before her, and with 
a manner and tone to which she was an entire stranger, 
said, 

« What did that cap cost?” 

«“ My cap!” 

«“ Yes, your cap.” 

« You know I bought it, and the drawing-room cur- 
tains and table-cover, with the little legacy I got. I 
otlered you the mouey, and you bade me spend it as | 
pleased,” 

«I do know all that, and the devil inspired me when 
I trusted a woman with discretionary power. I repeat, 
what d.d it cost?” 

«“ Cost!” said she, and her lips became livid. 

« Yes, cost—are you ashamed to tell ?” 

“1 am ashamed to tell, though it is the only extrava- 
gant action of my whole life. But you seemed particu- 
lar about this day’s party, and I knew that you would 
have out—” 

«“ Nanie them not! I would smash them to atoms, 
that they might not appear at our sale; but every one 
knows of them, and would say they are secreted,” 

« Our sale!” 

“ Yes, our sale. I shall be a beggar in two weeks, and 
it is all owing to that cursed cap. ‘The man Wilkins 
began life with five shillings. He never borrowed a 
penny since he drew breath. He has realised, in the 


lace trade, a moderate competency, and, being greedy of 


interest, he lent me five hundred pounds. It was Mr. 
Barnes who recommended me to him as a safe person. 
Having come to-day to town on business, and intending 
to dine with Barnes, the latter told him of his engage- 


ment here, when Mr. Wilkins volunteered to accompany 
him. I received a note just before dinner, informing me 
of this addition to our party; and havifhg lately heard 
something of the man’s character, I hurried home to 
withdraw from the table every thing which would most 
palpably excite a suspicion of extravagance. A ten 
shilling cap, with a tinsel flower, would have had more 
show than that lace,—and it never struck me as any 
thing extraordinary ; but as I watched him narrowly, | 
saw that, after the survey of our furniture, your head 
dress attracted his notice. ‘To-morrow he will call upon 
me for his money—I know it—the matter will take air 
—I know that also. There will be an immediate run 
upon me—and in two weeks myself and six others will 
be ruined men. We may after a time”—his wife’s eyes 
closed, and she fell back in a deep swoon. He rang for 
assistance ; the usual remedies were resorted to—life 
seemed extinct—his impending ruin now appeared a 
profane interest, and one beam of her soft blue eyes 
would have been more to him than the wealth of Peru. 
“Oh! that she would open her eyes, and look once more 
on the unreasonable wretch who has murdered her !”— 
was his repeated exclamation, heedless of the surround- 
ing domestics, who were ready to repeat all that passed, 
She did at last open her eyes, but the last half hour, 
with the preceding suspense and excitement, had made 
a fearful change. She no Jonger recognised any object, 
and had become a mere laughing idiot. 

Mr. Percy’s grief and consternation were beyond de- 
scription. He sent for medical aid, and she was with 
difficulty thrown into a slumber, He passed the night 
by her bedside, and listened in horror to the occasional 
bursts of laughter which her sleep was not profound 
enough to prevent. Morning brought him no relief; she 
awoke to renewed and idiotic mirth. 

He wrote to a friend, saying that he could not leave 
home as Mrs. Percy had been taken suddenly ill, and that 
he required the accommodation of £500 by eleven o'clock, 
s,m. All was yet safe, and the money was sent. As 
Mr. Percy expected, Mr. Wilkins called at his place of 
business, and was referred to his house, where he stated 
an immediate occasion for the money, as he had heard 
of a profitable investment. ‘Tle money was paid. Mr. 
Wilkins told the occurrence and its cause to a confiden- 
tial friend, who told it under a promise of strict secrecy to 
another, until it was carried, in pure friendship, to those 
who had it in their power to give Mr. Percy immediate 
annoyance. In a very short time after the dinner to 
which we introduced our readers, and which is no in- 
vention of a tale writer, he was a bankrupt, and, as he 
had predicted, five or six others followed in his train. 
Within three months, Mrs. Perey’s diseased mirth was 
worn out, and she sank into moping idiocy, and in as 
many more was carried off by rapid consumption. 

Mr. Percy had no friends on the spot; his creditors, 
to whom in his wretched state he could ofier no pallia- 
tives, were his enemies ; and his partners in the deep 
game of bills reproached him, and yet more his poor 
wife, with having hastened their destruction, and with 
having prevented the execution of new schemes which 
they were sure would have told well. He was thus left 
to the tender mercies of his own bitter feelings, with noe 
one to tear him away for an occasional half hour's air 
and exercise. The physician’s visits were few, and per- 
haps he was not aware that the husband never left the 
sick room, excepting to go through the forms of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Her relations had, in the interval, carried off the chil- 
dren, adding the bitterness of reproach to his other evils. 
In this forlorn and deserted condition, his mind became 
nearly as imbecile as that of his wife, and after she was 
no more, all other recollection was swallowed up in that 
of his unwonted harshness on what now seemed the last 
day of their existence—in that of her strange unnatural 
laugh—in that of the poor helpless idiot—and fimally in 
that of the deep cough, and hollow hectic cheek. An 
account of his miserable condition reached the ears of 
his English friends, who had him removed to a well- 
managéd asylum, in one of the middle counties of Eng- 
land. Our knowledge of him here closes, and theory 
mercy which he could new taste of, is utter oblivion of 
the past. A. G. R. 


END OF PART 1.—1836, 
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